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POLITICS IN PEKING 


- QObservers of the Chinese scene in Hongkong 
may, if they are diligent and really keen, read 
volumes of translated material and texts of major 
speeches in ‘Peking weeklies. They can thereby 
learn as much about the facts and figures of life, 
the adumbrations of the top dogmatists and of 
crusading Party journalists, and all the pleasures, 
aches and pains of a Communist regime. But they 
will learn nothing of the human relations of the 
-hierarchy. There is no such thing as “political 
gossip” in China nowadays, though under previous 
regimes the Chinese papers led the rest of the 
world in their naked and quite unashamed revela- 
tions of the life, both family and social as well 
as political, of the then great. But a leak through 
Indian sources some time ago hinted at a “clash” 
between the Archpriest of the Communist faith 
(Liu Shao-chi) and the practical statesman, 
administrator and man of the world, Premier Chou 
En-lai. A man who came out from Shanghai a 
little while ago confirmed that gossip current in 
that big city freely circulated round the “rivalry” 
between the two. Rivalry is not perhaps quite the 
right word because they function in two different 
spheres, but they do stand for rather different 
things—and not merely in the approach. Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung himself is represented rather as a 


mediator and appeaser than a dictator, in the 


difference in tempo and objectives between the 
true and implacable Communist who firmly believes 
in historical materialism, like Liu Shao-chi, and 
Chou En-lai the statesman who, while believing in 
the spirit of the creed of Marxism, is under pressure 


in a variety of directions to compromise with the 
world about him and concentrate on the essentially 
practical side of policy. For example, it would be 
hard to get Liu Shao-chi to frown on efforts to 
carry the gospel across the borders into Thailand, 


and North Burma while Chou En-lai, 


measuring the consequences of a frontal clash, 
would be the first to resist such a policy unless 


such expansion could be carried out with absolute 
impunity. 


All who noted ‘Premier Chou En-lai’s remark- 
able successes at Geneva and his hobnobbing with 
“Capitalist” statesmen and Asian neutralist leaders 
could not but apprehend a clash with the faction 
led by the First Secretary. Indeed something of 
the sort was scented from near as well as from 
afar by Mr. Nye Bevan. In one of his articles on 
his talks with the Chinese Communist leaders in 
Peking, Mr. Bevan, said the Premier, gives. the 
impression of being more cosmopolitan than his 
chief, Mao Tse-tung. In conversation he was 
outflowing and _ versatile, exceptionally  well- 
informed and receptive. In their many private 
discussions he showed himself free of the arid 
dogmatism so often characteristic of the old 
Communist school. ‘He knows his case well 
enough to present it stripped of its orthodox 
terminological trappings. I am not sure whether 
this will not bring him under suspicion from his 
more insular colleagues who are inclined to view 
the influence of outside ideas as somewhat sinister. 
He is aware of this and thére is consequently a 
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danger that he will attempt to protect himself by a 
diplomacy more unbending than would otherwise 
be the case.” 


That there was some kind of tary between 
the two leaders was suggested by an editorial in 
the ‘Peking People’s Daily on October 15, which 
called upon the Communist cadres and others. to 
study carefully the documents of the first session 
of the first National ‘People’s Congress. Hitherto 
the Premier and the High ‘Priest had functioned 
almost in separate worlds, and rarely indeed were 
they to be mentioned in juxtaposition. The accident 
of circumstance that the two major reports were 
delivered by these two leaders does not remove the 
impression by the fact that the writer of the 


editorial repeatedly shifted from Liu Shao-chi to 


Chou En-lai like a man shifting from one foot to 
another to keep what appeared to be an uneasy 
balance, though it may have been an ingenious 
effort to combine theory with practice! 


But the major issue involved in this editorial 
implied that some question had arisen as _ to 
whether China should go on to the full aims laid 
down—in the teeth of the revolutionary malaise 
in the Soviet Union—or slow down still more. It 
was made quite clear that in all pronouncements of 
policy, and even in the new Constitution itself, 
the policy of building a Socialist society was 
accepted as the basic article of the creed. Mao 
Tse-tung was first quoted as saying in his opening 
address at the National Congress that the new 
Constitution “will greatly advance the country’s 
Socialist cause.” Liu Shao-chi was next cited as 
having said in his report to the Congress that all 


attempts to change the State system and social | 


system of China according to the pattern of 
Western bourgeois States, and all attempts and 
efforts to establish a bourgeois republic in China, 
had failed and that the road from New Democracy 
to Socialism as indicated by the Communist Party 
of China is the only road that can save China and 
achieve success. 


The next citation quotes Chou En-lai as saying 
that the fundamental] aim of the people’s revolution 
is to set free the productive forces of the country 


_ from ‘the oppression of imperialism, feudalism and 


bureaucratic capitalism and, eventually, from the 
bonds of capitalism and the limitations of small- 
scale production, so as to enable national economy 
to advance rapidly according to plan along the 
road of Socialist construction and _ Socialist 
transformation. 


The paper says that the general line and 
central task for the transition period clearly 


_ formulated by the Communist Party of China in 


the winter of 1953 won the enthusiastic support of 
the whole nation. Now the task of building 
Socialism has been written into the Constitution. 
To advance this cause, it was necessary to strengthen 
considerably the leading role of the (Chinese 
Communist Party. In the long course of revolu- 
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tionary struggle the CCP has been steeled into a 
powerful and invincible force. The Party does 
all in its power to consolidate the State foundation, 
to preserve and develop the united front so that it 
may serve the Socialist cause, while firmly upholding 
discipline and ideological unity within its own 


ranks. The whole nation has confirmed the leading * 


position of the CCP in the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution. 


In his report on the Constitution, Liu Shao-chi 


pointed out that the leadership of the working 
class and the foundation of the workers’ and 
peasants’ alliance mark the fundamental character 
of the country—hence the necessity for continuously 


consolidating and strengthening the alliance between - 
the working class, the peasantry and other labouring | 


people. At the same time, during the transition 
period, the country still has the national bourgeoisie 
and patriots of other classes in the society in 
general and among the minority nationalities in 


particular, and the existing united front still | 


possesses a broad foundation. The selfless help 


given by the Soviet Union and the sincere co- | 


operation and support given by the People’s 
Democracies for Socialist construction in China 
were the most favourable international conditions. 
Then the editorial crossed over to Chou En-lai and 
his detailed account of Peking’s peace policy, 
saying that the consolidation of the unbreakable 
friendship with the Communist bloc and the 
interest shown in establishing peace and co-operative 
relations with all countries, and in enlarging 
cultural and economic contacts, were fully In 
accord with the fundamental aim of building a 
Socialist society. 

Liu Shao-chi is quoted on the question of the 
transitional forms in Socialist transformation of 
agriculture, handicrafts, and capitalist industry 
and commerce, the question of building a Socialist 
society through peaceful means, and the question 
of adopting a policy of restriction and gradual 
elimination toward rich peasants. The Constitu- 
tien, said the writer, laid it all down and only by 
a thorough study and observance of its provisions 
could they “work in the correct direction without 
running counter to the fundamental principle of 


the State and without following a tortuous path or 


a long tortuous path (sic), and unite all forces 


that can be united without slackening all the. 


struggles that are called for.” 


The mind behind the editorial was obviously 
troubled and tortuous but the writer was on safer 
ground when he reverted to fundamentals and 
insisted that “the character and function of our 


State are fundamentally different from the 


character and functions of bourgeois States.” But 
after that solitary and dashing assertion, vague 
statements return. “The fundamental political 
system of our country is the system of people’s 
congresses. All organs of the State are required 
to direct their work according to the principles of 
democratic centralism, collective leadership and 
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But despite this, imports from Hongkong have 
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functions and power and work system of the 
power organs of the country, administrative organs, 
people’s courts, procurates and self-government 
organs of the autonomous areas. These provisions 
indicated that the organization and system of the 
country “are brought to greater perfection and the 
democratic life of the people will be further 
developed and will become more sound. All this 
ensures that in the great cause of building Socialism 
our country will be able to unite and bring into 
full play the initiative and creativeness of the 
masses and all local organs of the State while 
giving concentrated and unified leadership on this 


- foundation.” 


The rights and duties of citizens laid down in 
the Constitution fully demonstrated the merit of 
the people’s democracy in China.: Persons working 


in State organs must set an example in observing 


laws. People must realise in any case that there 
would be great difficulties in effecting Socialist 
industrialization and transformation. 
still very backward and far from what is required 
for building the country ,into a great Socialist 
country. Many defects and problems exist and 
there is no ground whatever for conceit. Here the 
writer turns once more to Liu Shao-chi and his 
warning that though the Constitution decreed that 
the country shall be transformed into a Socialist 
State, it did not mean that it would come ready- 
made; “a long road still stretches before us, one 
that is inevitably beset with difficulties and full 
of twists and turns. It will surely not all be easy 
going.” 


In his report on Government work, on the one 
hand, Chou En-lai summed up many achievements 


The Constitution and the Organic Laws 
laid down many new provisions with regard to the 


China is 
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in the past five years and, on the other, pointed out 
many defects and problems. In the sphere of 
industry, there is lack of planning, waste of 
construction funds, shortage of technical 
forces and poor technical control. Similar. 
problems and other defects occurred in other depart- 
ments of national economy. “In the State organs 
there still exist bureaucratism, commandism, and 
dispersionism, senseless documents which present 
no problems and solve no problems, long-drawn-out 
meetings which adopt decisions without prepara- 
tions, persons who only know how to sit in an office, 
hold meetings and sign documents without studying 
business, without acquainting themselves with the 
situation, without checking up work and without 
contacting the masses, unwieldy structures, red- 
tape, lack of discipline, and no clear division of 
responsibility. We must fully realise the difficulties 
and defects confronting us in our advance and in 
studying these documents we must overcome them 
while linking up as far as possible with our own 
work.” 


-In order to gain “a clear picture in our mind 
of our honourable and difficult task” a thorough 


‘studying of the documents will certainly be of 


advantage,” and the spirit in which the whole 
problem should be approached was suggested by the 
lengthy quotation from Mao Tse-tung’s opening 
address: “The people of our country should work 
hard, do their best to learn from the advanced 
experience of the Soviet Union and other brother 
countries, be honest and modest, earnest and indus- 
trious, should encourage and help each other, guard 
against conceit and arrogance and be prepared, in 
the course of several five-year plans, to build our 
country, at present economically and culturally 
backward, into a great industrialized country with 
a high standard of modern culture.” 


-MALAYA’S TRADE & OUTLOOK 


Malayan buyers, industrial and domestic, are still look- 


ing to Commonwealth countries for a large proportion of 


their needs. The tradition of good workmanship, the appeal 
of the well advertised names of the British goods, the ready 
availability of Australian.products and the price and re- 
putation of Hongkong textiles and consumer’ goods have 
warded off much of the outside competition. Today Malaya is 
buying as much as ever from its traditional markets and 
British newspaper scare reports of German and Japanese 
‘invasions’ of the Far Eastern market have not been borne 


out in Malaya by the facts. Only in the. textile market 


has Japan made a significant inroad. 


Malaya remains one of Hongkong’s best customers. 
The drop from an average import last year of over HK$18 
million to a little over HK$16 million this year is accounted 
for by harder trading conditions in Malaya. In a period of 


contracting trade, with rubber and tin prices at a low level, 


expenditure is carefully considered by the Malayan customer. 
remained 


steady for many months at around HK$16 million according 
to the latest available trade figures. Last year Malayan 
imports from Hongkong were HK$200,000,000 while exports 
from Malaya to Hongkong were HK$143,467,444. In April, 
Malaya bought Hongkong goods worth HK$16,284,302, 
spending HK$3,316,420 on sugar and HK$2,828,134 on cloth- 
ing. Other items imported by Malaya in considerable quan- 
tities include fabrics of many kinds, made-up clothing, paper 
board, paints, varnishes and medicinal products. 


For several months Malayan trade has been unexcep- 
tionable, neither stagnant nor feverish. With rubber selling 
at about HK$1.40 a pound and tin at a little over HK$700 
a picul, some businesses have found it difficult as local bud- 
gets are cut, but generally the transaction from Korean 


boom conditions to a buyers’ market has been smooth. There 


is less money about and this has been reflected by the in- 
creased use of hire purchase for household goods, greater 
difficulties in selling heavy engineering products and very 
obviously by the increased efforts of car salesmen. The 
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only industry which can genuinely claim to be as busy as 


ever is the building industry, which is fulfilling a large 
-number of orders for offices and houses following the lifting 
of restrictions imposed during the Korean boom to conserve 
materials for emergency work. 


Just how steady trade is,can be seen from last year’s 
import index which went from 85 at the beginning of 1953 
to 86 at the end of the year (Index: 1952-100). But during 
the year textile goods dropped from 72 to 66, machinery 
(non-electric) 95 to 74 and electrical equipment from 97 
to 64. 


The part which Germany and Japan plays in this trade 
is still very minor. The latest monthly statistics show that 
in one month Malaya bought electrical machinery worth 
HK$8,915,556 from the United Kingdom, HK$400,592 from 
West Germany, HK$648,406 from the Netherlands and 
HK$104,316 from Japan. In non-electrical machinery im- 
ports worth HK$10,470,258 were obtained from the United 
Kingdom, HK$648,406 from Australia, HK$4,557,606 from 
the United States, HK$492,280 from West 
HK$701,326 frem Japan. The high United States figure 
probably reflects the purchase of special earth moving 
machinery needed for Federal road projects and emergency 
work, which is not readily available from Britain. Trans- 
port machinery imports in one month included HK$1,580,872 
from the United Kingdom, HK$322,540 from West Germany 
and HK$278,492 from the Netherlands. 
countries were hardly significant in the motor transport 
field, where at one time it was thought Commonwealth 
countries would be likely to meet stern competition. 


Only in the textile trade, one of Japan’s traditional 
markets in Malaya, has there been a marked inroad. The 
latest monthly import figures show that textiles imported 
from the United Kingdom totalled HK$9,279,314, from Japan 
HK$8,046,230, and from India HK$4,642,570. Japan got 
back into the Malayan textile market by nudging both Bri- 
tain and India aside, India probably suffering the worst. 
Although textile dealers have for some months been stating 
that the market is overloaded with cheap Japanese cloth, 
imports of Japanese material are still continuing though at 
a reduced rate. The trouble had been caused by overbuying 
during the Korean war boom when Japanese textiles were 
admitted to the market again for the first time since the 
Second World War. But the ready deliveries of Japanese 
and German goods still constitute a danger to Common- 


CHINA’S RETURN 


One of the most remarkable phenomena of current de- 
velopments in China is the great propaganda campaign now 
going on for the resuscitation of the traditional Chinese 
medicine. No doubt it derives partly from the way in 
which the vast countryside has been stripped of Western- 
trained doctors as a result of the expulsion of the mis- 
sionaries, whose hospitals dotted the whole country and on 
whose ministrations the general publie were accustomed to 
rely for more than half a century. Today the ratio of 
modern doctors to population outside the great city and 
industrial centres is probably lower than even in darkest 
Africa, where the missions are still active. There can be 
little doubt that whenever serious illness happens in the 
interior the lack of medical and hospital facilities has im- 
mediate repercussions, and local officials are exposed to 
crushing reproaches and loss of face. | 
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wealth producers. These countries are slowly ents 
their markets in Malaya with Germany, in particular, esta- 
blishing a reputation for quick deliveries which apparently 
cannot be equalled elsewhere. .In a recent case printing 
machinery was quoted from Britain on “not less than’”’ six 
months’ delivery with the price indefinite due to a strike. 
Germany quoted a cheaper, firm price with delivery in six 
weeks. This type of competition has not yet seriously wor- 
ried British manufacturers who can apparently sell as much 
as they can produce for the Malayan market. 


EVIEW 


Next year’s outlook promises a slightly more optimistic 
trend as in recent months both rubber and tin prices -have 
shown a tendency to rise, rubber because of the disappear- 
ance of over-production promised by the study group, and 
tin in expectation of tin restriction. But in a few days 
both could return to “rock bottom” level with little warn- 
ing. 

An indication of what might be expected in 1955 is 


provided by the discussions which are in progress for the. 


budget: meeting of the Federal’ Legislative Council. It was 
estimated that this year the deficit in public spending would 
reach the high figure of HK$444 million, largely because 
of the huge sums of money which have to be spent on the 
campaign against communist terrorism. 


It was estimated that this year the Federation would 
spend over HK$460 million in direct expenditure on the 
“Emergency”, a figure which does not allow for indirect 
losses and concealed “Emergency” expenditure. But it is 
now thought that the deficit for this year will actually be 
less than that expected in the gloomy days of November, 
1953, when commodity prices were sinking fast. Apart from 
the fact that rubber and tin are now commanding better 
prices, the Government has been able to make economies 
in the cost of administration and has closely controlled 
expenditure on social services and development projects. 


After due economies have been made, it is probable 
that the deficit next year, as this year, will be met by the 
British Government. 


But it is an indication of bvighter prospects for 195£& 


that the Government experts expect a considerable con- 


tribution to the public purse from the export duties or 
rubber and tin. If this is so, if their guess is right that 
commodity prices will stay at a reasonable level then it 
means a better market in Malaya for all types of goods. 


NATIVE MEDICINE 


The boost now being given to native medicine has it: 
roots in sheer necessity, but at the same time much is bein; 
said of the innate properties of the old herbalist and “‘quack’ 
and of the argument that there is more to be learnt from then 
than the supercilious modern practitioner would ever admit 
It is now said to be “a highly honoured yet stupendou 
task” for the medical circles of China to inherit and develo 
this cultural legacy, to make a serious study of its theorie 
and practical experiences, to standardize and summaris 
them in a scientific manner, and gradually to raise its acade 
mic and therapeutic levels, so that it can be made to serv 
the people all the more effectively. The Communist Party 
it is asserted, has consistently called for unity and co-operz 
tion between the doctors of Chinese medicine and those o 
Western medicine, urging them to learn from each othe 
but the leadership of the health department had made n 
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Serious efforts to carry out this policy, though some success 
has been scored in mobilising and organising the doctors of 
Chinese medicine for the health and epidemic prevention 
work and in opening clinics of Chinese medicine or joint 
clinics. The health officials often acted against Party and 
Government policy by showing contempt, prejudice, and op- 
position to Chinese medicine, and forced many restrictions 
upon it. This dampened the ardour of doctors of Chinese 
medicine, increased the erroneous concept of the health 
cadres and doctors of Western medicine about herbal medi- 
cine, and seriously retarded progress in this field. 


- The public generally and relevant departments had 
been similarly remiss, because all had been “poisoned by the 
bourgeois concept” and despised the medical legacy of the 
motherland. They failed to appreciate the fact that “pro- 


motion of Chinese medicine will have an important bearing 


on the progress of modern medicine and the development of 
health work of the people.” Little do they realise the im- 
portance of rallying together the doctors of Chinese medicine 
for them to play fully their own roles, exclaimed the People’s 
Daily. They have overlooked the fact that the broad masses 
are in need of herb medicine, which has been branded as 
backward and unscientific—an attitude which in itself “‘is 
extremely unscientific.” 


The editorial department then emitted 
against the “serious departmentalism which, allowed to exist 
unchecked for so long, has kept unchanged the seriously 
backward state of affairs in the work of Chinese medicine.” 
It says that the “‘proven efficacy” of Chinese medicine testi- 
fies to the concrete content of that medicine. Western 
doctors should be called upon to make a serious study of 
Chinese medicine—as if they can afford the time from their 
present overworked life. The only drawback of Chinese 
medicine, asserts the Party pundit who dictated the article, 
is the lack of scientific systematization of theories, and the 
lack of a reliable method for laboratory analysis and scienti- 
fic examination. This, presumably, is one of the things the 
modern doctor must teach the ancients. The fundamental 


problem of promoting the nation’s medical legacy, therefore, 


lies in the gradual integration, through serious study and 
practice, of Chinese medicine with the theories of modern 
Science, on which basis to standardize the theories of Chinese 
medicine and summarise its clinical experiences and to ab- 
sorb its essence and discard its residue, so: that it can 
gradually be combined with the modern medical science and 
form an important part of it. 


“We should establish such a modern medical science as 


reflects upon the geographical and climatic characteristics of 


China, the special nature of medicinal herbs and the special 


characteristics in the life and labour of the people of all 


nationalities. This will be the highest goal for us in our 
efforts to give full play to our national legacy. To reach 
this goal will, of course, require long periods of hard strug- 
gle, but doctors of Western medicine, with a comparatively 
rich knowledge of science, should also find it an honour to 
achieve this task..... Only through the study and re- 
search of Chinese medicine will it be possible for us to make 
modern medical science exert its effects on our medical 
legacy.” 


Common efforts to find out the truth of this “rich cul- 
tural legacy” were bound to enrich daily the treasure of 
modern medical science. It would be utterly erroneous if 
western-trained doctors disregarded the practical experiences 
of Chinese medicine with its history of several thousand 
years and did not try to find out from such experiences new 
<nowledge, new drugs, and new methods of treatment. Refer- 
ence was made to the success said to have been scored by those 
who, basing their actions on the pathology of neurological 


strong hisses 


leadership of the Party, which will serve as 
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diseases, studied the therapeutic method by acupuncture. A 
penetrative study of acupuncture might lead to discovery 
of modern medical theories or even call for the re-examina- 
tion of the established theories governing the functions and 
nerves of the human body of a healthy person and a patient. 
Much could be done, says the paper, towards the. protec- 
tion of the people’s health and the advance of modern medi- 
cal science, if research of Chinese medicine can be con- 
ducted in a planned, organised and guided way. 


But the doctors of Chinese medicine cannot be relieved 
of their own responsibility to develop the medical legacy. 
They too must indulge in research under the co-operation of 
doctors of Western medicine. 


In line with the instructions given by Premier Chou 
En-lai in his report to Congress of the work of the Govern- 
ment, the leadership in health work should correct the 
erroneous attitude shown in the past, doctors of Western 
medicine should be thoroughly educated on policy so that 
their ideological hindrances may be removed, and a neces- 
sary system and organisation be established to improve the 
work of Chinese medicine. It was, of course, no simple 


matter to make a success of this task. The methods of 


treatment of the two medical schools differ. To make the 
two assist each other and reach the goal by different ap- 
proaches would require strong leadership, both ideologically 
and organizationally, with which to make them show constant- 
ly a high degree of initiative and activity in endeavours to 
attain the common goal. 


The principle of combining theory with practice must be 
followed and the research work so conducted as to solve 
actual problems. The initial experiences gained by com- 
bined clinics where doctors, of both schools see patients 
together and request consultations must be summarised and 
plans laid selectively to create new experiences with which 
to guide the work in general. Proper arrangements must be 
made for the two sets of doctors to co-operate with each 
other, so that in the course of co-operation under a friendly 
atmosphere, they would have no misgivings but exert their 
best to show their specialities. In so doing, it would be 
possible constantly to increase the unity between the doctors 
of Chinese and Western medicine and effectively accomplish 
the herculean task of bringing the nation’s medica! legacy into 
full play. The close co-operation of the health department 
and the firm support of society, especially the centralised 
the surest 
guarantee for the successful consummation of this task. 
The Party committees of all places are enjoined to take 
up the actual responsibility, to give constant guidance and 
supervision to all concerned for the implementation of the 
Party policy toward Chinese medicine, and actively improve 
this important work “which concerns the general welfare of 
the broad masses.” 


FREE OFFER FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


New annual subscribers to the Far Easter 
Economic Review will be given a copy of the ~ 
JAPAN TRADE GUIDE for the year 1954. This 
Guide is authoritative and a very important com- 
pilation for business men and research workers. 
This free offer is valid only until the existing 
supply lasts. 
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HONGKON 


TRAMWAYS DISPUTE 

Last week the HK Tramways Workers Union delivered 
to the HK Tramways Limited an ultimatum demanding 
negotiations with the Union on differences involving the 
dismissal of 81 workers and other matters. The Com- 
missioner of Police assured the public that the Police were 
watching the situation carefully and were fully prepared to 
take all necessary steps to maintain law and order in the 
Colony and that if there should be a strike, strong measures 


would be taken to prevent any breach of the peace. A high 
official of the Company recently explained: 


“The men behind the agitation of the unrecognised 
Tramways Union have shown a complete lack of. interest in 
pursuing the charges of alleged failings on the part of the 
Tramways Company in the treatment of their employees. 
They have rejected a suggested enquiry into these matters. 
They are now solely concerned, in their open agitation with 
the issue of the dismissal of the 31 who were laid off last 
- summer. This number represents not more than 10 per 
cent of the total reduction of staff in the past year or two. 
The Union no doubt have a particular interest in some of 
these dismissals, because their Chairman and perhaps other 
leaders are among them. Behind their demands lies one 
constant and supreme objective—the recovery of the power 
over labour which they once enjoyed and, in the opinion of 
many, usurped. This, more than any question of pay, 
amenities, or the withdrawal of dismissals, is the under- 
lying and major issue in the eyes of the men who are 
leading the present agitation. 


“The Union leaders know perfectly well that the right of 
the Company to engage and dismiss workers is incontestable. 
It is a right that belongs to all employers. Every employee, 
in turn, is entitled to sue in the courts for wrongful dis- 
missal. There is also the strike weapon. The trouble is 
that when the weapon is used out here the workers are 
bullied into it. And from the viewpoint of the general public, 
it is most assuredly a bad thing. In the present dispute, 
politics and power are the main objectives. The Company 
have offered to submit to an impartial inquiry the alleged 
deficiencies of which the Tramway Workers’ Union com- 
plained, but this was rejected, for the plain and simple rea- 


son that the Tram Company are to be ranked now among. 


the most benevolent employers to be found here or any- 
where else. Moreover, the Union leaders know full well 
that the evidence which would be produced would be detri- 
-mental to them. The Management have consistently ad- 
dressed themselves to the improvement of relations within 
the enterprise in the most practical way. The Company 
can in fact claim that they have taken the lead among the 
larger concerns in Hongkong in promoting the welfare of 
the workers by giving them the best possible conditions 


of service to provide the fullest possible hospital, educational 
and club amenities. 


“The Company admit they have been much less success- 
ful in their efforts to encourage a genuine form of Trade 
Unionism among the employees. This is an experience 
shared with most other large concerns in the Colony, where 
Trade Unionism on the British and American pattern scarce- 
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ly exists. A “rightist” trade union emerged among the 
tram workers, but it, has proved ineffective. But in this 
matter the Company will continue to persevere, though as 
a matter of principle they decline to subsidise any union. 
At the same time they are determined to protect their 
workers from intimidation.” 


WHEELOCK MARDEN AND CO. LTD. 


The Chairman’s Report at the Annual Meeting stated 


inter alia: ‘‘When we met a year ago I told you that, al- | 


though to a great extent confidence in the future of the 
Colony had been restored, there were many difficulties under 
which the Hongkong merchant was forced to labour. Whilst 
these difficulties have not lessened, they have been to some 
extent surmounted and the feel of the market, even if not 
confirmed by actual trade figures, has undoubtedly im- 
proved. There have been no changes in the views of the 
United States on the subject of trade with China; that coun- 
try’s disfavour is applied to trade of all kinds including 
that permitted by the terms of the United Nations embargo. 
It would seem, however, that there is abroad generally a 
more realistic appreciation of the Colony’s position vis-a-vis 
its traditional trade with the Mainland. 


“Important developments have occurred in the export 
trade of the Colony and the interests of the Colony’s indus- 
try ought not to be subordinated to those of any other 
industrial area whatever. The freight market and, conse- 


quently, tonnage values improved somewhat during the year 


and since its close there has been a further steady advance. 
This has had the effect of improving the financial position of 
our Japanese debtors with whom during the year we have 
arranged new terms of payment. The position of shipping 
clients elsewhere than in Japan has been similarly improved 
by the rise in freights and values. 


“During the year we underwrote the successful floatation 
of Allied Investors Corporation Ltd., which under our man- 
agement, has already made its mark in the Colony, being 
responsible in association with ourselves and our friends, 
Commonwealth Investment Ltd. for the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Company supplying gas to the Colony. 
In addition to Hongkong Realty Co., Ltd., another of our 
managed associates, The Textile Corporation of Hongkong 
Ltd., increased its capital during the year. Together with 
the interests associated with us in the textile business in 
the United Kingdom, we disposed of the manufacturing and 
merchanting concerns formerly owned by K. O. Boardman, 
Marden & Co., Ltd. to Leigh Manufacturing (Holdings) Ltd. 
in exchange to a large extent for shares in that concern. 
Leigh owns and operates cotton, silk and rayon spinning and 
weaving factorjes as well as merchanting and wholesale in- 
terest. With the acquisition of our former facilities the 
Company has become a well rounded entity and we look 
forward to its prosperity. In concert with our associate, 
John D. Hutchison & Co. Ltd., we have become substantial- 
ly interested with Messrs. Liddell Bros. & Co. Ltd. in their 
timber concession in Sarawak. The well-known U.K. firm 
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of timber merchants, Montague Meyer & Co. Ltd., have been 
appointed Managers. Messrs. John D. Hutchison have also 
become associated directly with Messrs. Liddell Bros. & Co. 
Ltd. in the formation of Liddell Bros. (HK) Ltd. 


‘“‘We have acquired a new subsidiary—Fagans (HK) 
Ltd. which, in addition to certain merchandising activities, 
rounds off an aspect of our local insurance brokerage ser- 
vices, and Moutries (Malaya) Ltd. which complements to 
some extent the business of Shewan Tomes in Singapore. 
Sinée the close of the year we have added a London Insur- 
ance Brokerage House, which has been incorporated. as Eld- 
ridge & Co. Ltd. There is, too, in the course of formation 
a new concern—Underwriting Management Agency Ltd., 
which will perform for certain substantial U.K. Insurance 
ccmpanies the function provided for our own Dominion and 
other companies by B. D. Cooke & Partners Ltd. We have 
also formed since the end of the year in conjunction with 
certain of our Hongkong Associates, The Far Eastern Pro- 
specting. & Development Corporation Ltd., and are consider- 


ing an extension of its activities which may involve the floata- 


tion of the concern on the local market. The progress of 
Whites Shipyard (Southampton) Ltd. reported to you last 
year has been mo§&t satisfactorily maintained. Cornes & Co. 
Ltd. operating in Japan is affected by the difficulties, parti- 
cularly the financial stringency affecting that country. Their 
subsidiary, the London confirming house of Cornes Marden 
& Co. Ltd., is making quiet progress. The Dominion 
surance Co. Ltd. earlier this year declared its first dividend 
since its acquisition by us and together with our other in- 
surance interests under the guidance of Mr. B. Dale Cooke, 
has made gratifying progress. The Hongkong Realty & 
Trust Co. Ltd. with its subsidiaries continues active in all 
its branches. 


“The American assets of our subsidiary, Commercial 
Investment Co. Ltd., remain restricted—and as a result its 
business has shrunk. A year ago we expressed our will- 
ingness to permit an inspection of all of its books and re- 
cords and we believe that such an inspection may shortly 
take place. 
affected as they are by easy money conditions, remain on 
a reasonably high level. This is specifically true of those 
which are directly or indirectly financial operations but in 
other cases we see the reverse side of the picture. Our in- 
terests on the Mainland remain at a low ebb and it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile the high hopes which have been raised by 


the various trade missions with the stark realities of Shang- 


hai. 


The profit for the year was $3,707,120 to which is added 
$2,425,630, the balance brought forward from the previous 
year. The 10 per cent tax free dividend and the five per 
cent tax free bonus absorbed $3,000,000, leaving $3,132,750 
to be carried forward. 


HONGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The HK Electric Company Limited recently sent a cir- 
cular to shareholders seeking the approval of the proposed 
cash offer of $3 million to Gibb, Livingston and Company 
Limited for relinquishment of the agreement under which 
the latter were appointed General Agents of the Company. 
Gibb, Livingston & Company were largely instrumental in 
the formation of the HK Electric Company and purchased 
the land for the first generating station in Wanchai before 
the Company was actually formed in 1889. From the date 
of incorporation—January 24, 1889—the Agents were re- 
sponsible for the whole of the office work and the financing 
of the Company up to the year 1911. From 1912, the Com- 


In- 


Generally speaking, our activities in Hongkong, 
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pany engaged and paid its own clerical and secretarial staff. 
Under the agency agreement, Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd. re- 
ceive as remuneration, 23% on the net profits of the Company 
before applying annual depreciation on assets. Under these 
terms the highest payment to the Agents in pre-war years was 
$90,298. For the first post-war year (1946) the figure in- 
creased to $92,676 and with the rehabilitation and further 
expansion of the undertaking, this advanced to $405,724 
for the year 1953. The Directors of the Company now 
consider that the commission paid much exceeds the value 
of the services rendered, particularly as the business con- 
tinues to expand and the future payments are likely to be 
higher than at present. After negotiation between the 
Company and the Agents, it was proposed that 100,000 fully- 


_ paid shares be given to the Agents for the relinquishment of 


the rights under the Agency Agreement. However, this was 
later changed to a cash payment of $3 million for the re- 
linquishment of the Agreement. The Company is now seek- 
ing the approval from the shareholders for this settlement 
and in the circular, the Directors assured the shareholders 
that the cash payment recommended will not cause any 
undue strain on the Company’s' resources. (See also 
“Finance & Commerce” in‘ this issue). 


KUN TONG RECLAMATION 


The Kun Tong Reclamation Plan covers an area of 
about 78 acres of the sea-bed along the eastern shores of 
Kowloon Bay adjacent to the Asiatc Petroleum Company in- 
stallation, with provision for a possible further extension of 
60 odd acres if required. The reclaimed land will provide 
sites for industries. Government tenders are now called 
for the first contract which is the cutting of some 300,000 
cubic yards of spoil from the foothills immediately to the 
north. This material will be spread over the present city 
refuse dump to form an area of approximately 345,000 
square feet of flat ground suitable for factory sites. Work 
will commence early in the new year and should be com- 
pleted in about seven months. As the _ reclamation grows 
steadily seaward from the shore line, the excavation of filling 
material from the hills will develop sites for housing, schools, 
shops, etc. for the workers in the factory area. The first 
phase of the programme includes the provision of the neces- 
sary roads and drainage, and will probably take about three 
years to complete. 


HONGKONG’S PORT AND COMMERCE 


Captain Elliot and the far-sighted merchants who, de- 
spite ridicule and criticism, chose Hongkong as the site for 
Britain’s new trading post in 1841, did better than even 
they probably realized. Lord Palmerston, the British For- 
eign Secretary, had told Captain Elliot “It seems obvious 
that Hongkong will not be the mart of trade’’ and the 
Canton Press in Macao wrote sarcastically about a settle- 
ment lacking everything ‘except “abundant supplies of 
granite and cold water.’ The last laugh, however, was to 
be with Elliot and his colleagues. For they selected one of 
the world’s finest harbours which today, for size and beauty, 
compares with those of Sydney and Rio de Janeiro, afford- 
ing 17 square miles of land-locked anchorage to any ocean- 
going vessel drawing up to 36 feet of water, according to 
the Hongkong Government pamphlet on the Colony compiled 
by the P.R.O. 


That Hongkong’s later importance and prosperity first 
stemmed from this excellent harbour is undoubted. It has 
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all the features necessary for a great entrepot port. To it 
the world’s vessels can bring their cargoes. The big parcels 
are unloaded, broken up into smaller parcels and transhipped 
by coastal steamers, freighters and even junks, all over the 
Far East. But natural resources alone do not make a great 
modern port. There must be facilities for mooring, berth- 


ing, discharging and loading cargo and passengers, ware- 


housing, repairing, watering, provisioning, bunkering and so 
on. That those offered are excellent, that the consequent 
turn-round of shipping is speedy and that the charges are 
reasonable, is the particular pride of Hongkong. 


In addition to 47 buoy moorings in Victoria harbour 
there are, on the Kowloon side, 12 deepwater berths along- 
side which big ships drawing up to 32 feet of water can 
lie and,. on the island, another long berth taking vessels 
drawing 30 feet. Modern godowns (warehouses) adjoining 
the Kowloon wharves can store nearly 770,000 tons of cargo, 
while on the island there is space for another 130,000 tons. 
Two dockyards offer first-class shipbuilding and repairing 
facilities, and all ancillary port services are of the most 
modern variety and adequate to meet practically any re- 
quirement. 


In 1953—not a particularly good year—18,198,000 net 
tons of shipping entered and cleared the port and some 
1,522,800 tons of cargo were handled. 


The Royal Navy has its own anchorage, dockyard and 
slipways and the warships of allied nations are frequent 
visitors to Hongkong. 


As a main junction of the Far East, the port handies 
many passengers annually (over one million in 1953) in- 
cluding thousands of tourists. It was inevitable, too, that 
in this airminded age its airport should assume increasing 
importance. Unhappily, those very features which make a 
good natural harbour—broken spurs of _ sheltering hills— 
form aviation hazards, and one of Hongkong’s biggest 
headaches is to find sufficient level ground with adequate 
flight funnels to meet the requirements of the aircraft of 


today—and tomorrow, too. The present field at Kai Tak 


on the mainland is admittedly inadequate. It is nevertheless 
a very busy airport with thirteen international airlines 
operating through it, handling aircraft up to the dimensions 
of the D.C.6B, and holding a record remarkably free of ac- 


-cidents. Plans are now in hand to modernize and enlarge 


it in typical Hongkong fashion—by building out to sea. 


Although entrepot trade was the reason for Hongkong’s 
foundation, growth and ultimate prosperity, other factors 
have contributed largely to the Colony’s pre-eminence as a 


centre of commerce. Except for a few revenue-producing 


duties, Hongkong is a free port. There is no general tariff 
and restrictions of trade are kept to a minimum. Chinese 
efficiency, trustworthiness and honesty in meeting com- 
mercial obligations and security- of property are all charac- 
teristic of the Hongkong trade pattern. 


Another powerful asset is the excellent banking and 
financial facilities provided—virtually the major “industry”’ 
of the Colony. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, founded in 1865 by Hongkong’s merchants, is to- 
day the greatest bank in the Far East and an outstanding 
institution of world-wide reputation. 


Through the years, Hongkong’s business centre has be- 
come a “little London”’—providing all the facilities, ex- 
perience, enterprise and fair dealing associated with the City. 
Round the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Building cluster 
branches of the exchange banks of eight nations, offices of 
the major British and American insurance companies, mer- 
chant and shipping firms whose names are known throughout 


the world of commerce. These banks, insurance companies. 


and merchant houses are not merely big factors in Asiatic 
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affairs, making Hongkong the banking and business centre | 
of Eastern Asia; their importance is much more far reach-— 


ing and their influence affects world trade. 


The fact is that Hongkong trades with almost every | 


country in the free world. Generally speaking, that trade 
consists of exchanging the raw materials of the East for 
the manufactured goods of the West. For although Hong- 
kong’s population of 2} million itself constitutes a market of 
some importance since most of their needs have to be sup- 
plied from outside, it is by international trade that the 
Colony lives. | | 


The expansion of Hongkong’s trade in the immediate 


post-war years was phenomenal, reaching its peak in 1950 
when imports totalled 4.4 million long tons and exports 2.7 
million. In terms of values, 1951 actually exceeded 1950 
with imports at HK$4,864,000,000 and exports at HK$4,432,- 
000,000 as against HK$3,787,000,000 and HK$3,715,000,- 
000 respectively for the previous year. But these high 
figures were due to a general rise in world prices and to 
local speculation and hoarding consequent upon the Korean 
War. As a direct result of controls imposed on trade by 
the Hongkong Government on account of the war, the actual 
volume in 1951 was over a million tons less than in 1950. 
Because of the continued ban on imports of strategic goods 


to China the 1950-51 records have never been repeated. 


The severe curtailment of trade with China means a 
most serious loss to Hongkong. Yet the necessity of prohibit- 
ing the flow of strategic materials was recognized, accepted 
and largely put into effect before even the United Nations 
resolution of May 1951 imposed an international embargo. 
And although the Colony’s China trade, originally the very 
reason for its existence, has declined fractionally with the 
years and as other markets have opened up (it represented 
40% of the total in 1938, had dropped to 19% in 1948, 
recovered to 30% in 1950 and fell—post-embargo—to 16% in 
1952), China must inevitably remain Hongkong’s chief 
market and most important trading partner. Not only does 
most of the food eaten by the native population come from 
the mainland, but undue prolongation of restrictions on 
trade will certainly deprive many of their livelihood and 
cause serious unemployment, with the possibility of con- 
sequent unrest. 


To combat the effects of the curtailment of the China 
trade, Hongkong’s businessmen have had to make adjust- 
ments which have frequently been both difficult and painful 
but to a Hongkong merchant the abnormal is normal and 
difficulties exist only to be overcome. He therefore faces 
the future with confidence that Hongkong—at the hub of 
one of the world’s greatest potential markets—will continue 
to play a vital part in Far Eastern commerce both as a 
great entrepot and rapidly growing industrial centre. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Few people outside Hongkong can realize how greatly 
its industrial capacity has expanded during recent years and 
what an important part industry now plays in the Colony’s 
economy, according to the Hongkong Government Public 
Relations Office booklet on the Colony. That Hongkong 
should have any industry at all is in itself remarkable since, 
apart from china-clay deposits, a little iron ore and small 
quantities of metals such as lead and wolfram, the Colony 
has virtually no primary products except the crops from its 
fields and fish from its waters, and practically all the raw 
materials used in its factories and the food eaten by its 
workers have to be imported, often from countries aan a 
hemisphere away. 
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Shipbuilding and repairing have been important since 
the earliest days. There are two large commercial dock- 
yards in Hongkong, employing between them some 6,000 
men, and equipped to undertake the building of new vessels 
up to 500 feet long and 10,000 tons displacement or the 
docking of ocean-going ships up to 750 feet. These yards 
can handle repairs of all kinds to both hulls and machinery 
and possess cranes capable of lifting up to 150 tons. There 


are a number of smaller yards with slipways for vessels up. 


to about 200 feet long and some 200 boatbuilders’ yards 
where harbour craft, junks and other small boats are built 
and repaired. 


At the beginning of this century Hoiskone had only a 
few light industries. Production was encouraged during the 
1914-18 war when local factories turned to the manufac- 
ture of consumer goods then unobtainable from Europe. 
Between the two wars industry moved slowly from a posi- 
tion of comparative insignificance to that of a small but 


rapidly expanding adjunct to the Colony’s main entrepot | 


business. 


But the really spectacular expansion came after 1945. 


In the next five years industrial development was such’ that 


by 1951 Hongkong could truthfully boast that its markets 
were world-wide and its products were not only good but 
of considerable variety. Much of this expansion was due to 
unsettled economic and political conditions elsewhere in the 
Far East. An influx of industrialists from China, seeking 
security for their capital and equipment, had a stimulating 
effect on existing industries and, with the adoption of new 
types of machinery, caused a considerable improvement in 
the output and quality of products. Then, too, the tem- 
porary absence of Japan from South-east Asia markets and 
the world-wide shortage of consumer goods gave Hongkong 
industrialists an opportunity which they were quick to seize. 
Today, with competition keener than ever, the vast majority 
of Hongkong manufacturers recognize that, if they are to 


retain the markets which they have won, their products must 


maintain a consistently high standard and they are concen- 
trating on quality. 


By 1953, locally manufactured goods accounted for 
25% of the Colony’s export trade, with an approximate value 
of HK$640,000,000. These goods were manufactured in 2,100 
registered factories (as distinct from cottage industry and 
home manufacture) employing 100,000 workpeople. The 
range of manufactures is remarkable for so small a terri- 
tory, more than 140 different kinds of industry being listed. 


Largest and most important is the textile 
which covers all processes including cotton, 


industry, 
silk and wool 


spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing and printing, - 


and includes the manufacture of such garments as shirts, 
underwear and gloves. Hongkong’s thirteen cotton mills, 
most of them equipped with the most modern machinery and 
operating under highly efficient and hygienic conditions, pro- 
duced 185,000 bales of yarn, each weighing 400 lbs., in 1958. 
The manufacturers of knitted cotton garments—principally 
of the T-shirt and singlet variety—have maintained their 
markets in Indonesia, Malaya, British Africa and Thailand 
over many years on account of the comparatively high quali- 
ty of their products. In the weaving industry there are 130 
registered factories operating 6,000 power looms in addition 
to an unknown number of hand-looms, mainly in cottage 
industry. Textile exports in 1953 amounted in value to 
HK$412,000,000. 


High in the value of its export trade (about HK$42,- © 


000,000 annually) is the enamelware industry with 20 
factories operating 61 muffle furnaces. Ginger preserved. in 
Hongkong has always been popular overseas but there is 
now in addition a sizeable food canning industry. Other 
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Hongkong manufactures commanding wide overseas sales 
include rubber and canvas footwear, electric torches, bat- 
teries and bulbs, paint and lacquer, vacuum flasks and jugs, 
hurricane lanterns, Snes ware, cigarettes, fish products 
and matches. 


Two recent developments are glassware manufacture 
and a small but efficient and up-to-date plastics industry 
capable of producing its own moulds. Cottage industries 
include the manufacture of camphorwood chests, rattan, 
furrniture and basketwork, embroidery, tapestries and the 
making-up of underwear (some of this is now done in fac- 
tories), leather goods, ornamental lamp shades and paper 
flowers. 


Hongkong has the largest sugar refinery in the Far’ 
East, producing a high quality product from Commonwealth- 
produced raw sugar. There is also an old-established but 
up-to-date cement works and in recent years four steel roll- 
ing mills have been set up, which produce the bars and 
rounds largely used in the Colony’s extensive ferro-concrete 
building projects and also roll brass and aluminium sheets. 
Many light metal articles are now being mass-produced in 
Hongkong. 


The Chinese Manufacturers Union’s dartead exhibition 
attracts many Overseas buyers. Since the war, with the full 
backing of Government, they have been taking ever-increas- 
ing space at the British Industrial Fair and in recent years 
have also been exhibiting with success in Europe, India, 
South-east Asia, the Philippines, Canada and the U.S.A. In- 
deed, there seems little reason to doubt that Hongkong in- 
dustry is now securely established and will play an ever- 
increasing role in the economy of the Mone and of South- 
east Asia generally. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG 
ee A Public Lecture on 


“The Work ECAFE” 


(The United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East) 


will be delivered by 
Professor E. §S. Kirby, 
(Beon.}, Ph. BD. (hond:) 
on 
Monday, December 6, 1954, at 5.30 p.m. 
in 
The Lecture Theatre, Northcote Science Building, 
The University 


Professor Kirby has served as Consultant Economist to 
ECAFE, and as a member of the Hongkong Government 
Delegation to its Plenary Conference. The meeting of 


the ECAFE Committee on Trade and Industry is taking 
place in Hongkong in january next. 


Members of the University and the 
Public are invited to attend 


| 
| 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


Electronics 


The significance of electronics in all walks of life is 
too well known to need special emphasis. The progress 
made in this line is so fast and stupendous as to border 
on the miraculous. 


Quite recently the justly famous chairman of R.C.A., 
General David Sarnoff, one of the persons responsible for 
the development of radio and T.V., predicted a new and 
far-reaching scientific revolution in the shape of electronic 
light. In a speech at an observance of the 75th anniversary 
of Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the _ electric lamp, 
Sarnoff asserted that electronic light existed already in 
the laboratory on an experimenta: scale. Defining what 
electronic light means, the Brigadier General said that he 
means the “light which is produced directly within a thin 
layer of electrically active material.” This light always is 
in existence; the miracle comes in amplifying it by elec- 
tronic means. 


“Already I have seen this light amplification experi-— 


mentally, in ratios of more than 20, and further progress 
is certain to be made,” he asserted. The board chairman 
of the Radio Corporation of America continued to elaborate 
by expressing his conviction that “electronic amplification 
and conversion of light will enrich life for all of us.’ At 
first benefit from this research will be bigger and brighter 
television pictures in the home. I believe that the T.V. 
tube of to-day eventually will be eliminated. It will be 
displaced by a thin, flat screen like a picture on a wall. 
Or, it may be an easel-like frame that will set on your 
living room table and, being portable, can be moved to 
any part of the room or house. The picture could be con- 
trolled from a little television box no bigger than a jewel 
case or cigar box. No cabinet will be required. The tele- 
vision box will contain all the controls: tuning, volume, 
light, station selector, and a knob will enable you to make 
the image larger or smaller, and in black or white, or in 
color, to suit your eye and mood.” 


While chairman Sarnoff spoke at St. Louis, the Presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Co. (an affiliate of 
R.C.A.), dealt with the identical subject at the Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles, before an audience of more than 900. Mr. 
Sylvester L. Weaver spoke in observance of the 75th anni- 
versary of the creation of electric light. Then and there 
he presented a picture of an electronic world which far 
outstripped the fanciful imaginings of H. G. Wells or Jules 
Verne. Weaver took as his text a quotation from inventor 


Thomas Edison: “Great days are coming for this nation 


and the world.” 


“Underneath our society, in the turbulence of our times 
ride the great currents of revolt,” he said, “And they are 
all good currents. They stem from new developments and 


theories and give the sign of the coming true of the Ameri- 


can dream. To-morrow we will find a vast increase in pro- 
ducts and services of our economy, an increase in which 
automaton control of production will play a major role. 
Automatic factories, mines, processing plants, automatic 
vending stores with a revolution in both manufacture and 
distribution of goods. You wind up with lots more goods 
at lower prices—lots more leisure for lots more people. .” 


Weaver reviewed more than a score of dramatic new 
developments, ranging from conversion of sea water to 
harnessing the tides. Then he brought. his audience to 
what he called a typical fireside of the future. 


“To-morrow your bright, light homes will have even 
more built-in servants,” Weaver continued; “polarised rods 
will electronically remove dust; a thermostat will control 
inside weather; time in cooking will be reduced to almost 
nothing, and finally, the shining center of your home will 
be a new communications machine. 


“This will include color television, with sound services 
as desired; news, popular music as well as serious, movies 
or TV shows played in the machine. It will include fasci- 
mile from which your morning paper will emerge, and the 
playing screen, by new electronic processes will be the wall 
of your room—any size you want. Ultrafax, the R.C.A. 
machine that has transmitted all ‘Gone with the Wind’ in 
90 seconds, gives you an idea of our communications scope 
in the future.” 


Weaver painted similar vistas of radical advances in 
education and culture, all propagated by electronic § ad- 
vances. ‘“‘To-morrow’s child will be the first man on the 
moon. ... because the first man will not be a man at all, 
but a television rocket relaying the pictures back to all 
of us. He will have followed the scalpel into the brain 
and watched the atom split in some future development: of 
the electron microscope.” 


There are numerous other occasions when the pro- 
babilities regarding electronics are being made known. On 
October 20 the semi-annual convention of the Society of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers met at the Los 
Angeles Ambassador Hotel and discussed inter alia a 16-mm 
magnastriper which makes possible magnetic sound for color 
television films. 


A delegate from New York described the development 
of equipment as a 16-mm version of the 35-mm equipment 
which produces the magnetic stereophonic sound on Cinema- 
Scope motion pictures. The magnastriper produces a stripe 
of material on the edge of 16-mm film and the recordings 
on this stripe result in high quality reproduction from the 
film. It appears that widespread use of the new equipment 
in the TV industry will be made. 


Reverting to R.C.A.’s leadership in electronics the 
concern reasserted its claim to guidance with a recent de- 
monstration of a newly-designed 21-inch color television re- 
ceiver to be offered to the public before the year-end at a 
price comparing with the 19-inch receivers offered by the 
competition. The secret to the advance lies not only in 
the picture tube, but is also due to a reduction in the 
number of smaller tubes from the 40-plus in other re- 
ceivers to 28 through utilization of new circuits. 


In the electronic industry’s shipments this year, says 
Sutro & Co.’s fortnightly circular, of an estimated $8.8 
billion of products, television and military items have re- 
mained the mainstays, just as they have been since 1946 
when shipments were $1.6 billion, and these items are 
expected to continue to be the backbone of the industry 
as expansion carries volume to. an anticipated $11.8 billion 
in 1957. The great strides made by electronics since. the 
end of the war, however, have tended to obscure the youth 
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of the field as commercial industry. As startling as de- 
velopments have been to date, new products such as tran- 
sistors, magnetic tape photography, automatic electronic 
feed-back controls, and other applications to industrial pro- 
cesses are as yet in their earliest stages of development. Elec- 
tronic data handling equipment is at only a slightly more 
advanced phase and nuclear batteries, light amplifiers, elec- 
tronic air-conditioning, etc., and finally the home nuclear 
power source, are but gleams in the scientists’ eyes. Pro- 
gress will continue to be superimposed upon cyclical spurts 
and contractions, but the trend is without question and 
the potential, if not limitless, is at least spectacular. 


Smog 


This expression is not an old word; it was created by 
combining fog and smoke. Unfortunately it is particularly 
applicable to Los Angeles in southern California, a city 
which has grown by leaps and bounds in face of the smog 
nuisance. However, there is no doubt that the city would 
have gained additional significance as a place to live in 
and of commercial importance, had it not been for the 
antics of smog. 


This evil is a common guest here, and people living in 
this otherwise adorable place are known for their good 
humour and cheerfulness. 
observe tears streaming down from the cheeks of many a 
veteran in the field of battle, or in the field of prosaic trade. 
Such action is not caused by emotions, but simply by smog 
which causes irritations to the eyes and to the respiratory 
organs. | 


For decades the local authorities have been investigating 
and pondering how to drive out that evil. Experts have 
presented opinions and suggestions, but without any avail 
so far. In October Los Angeles had 19 uninterrupted days 
of severe smog, a condition which caused despair and which 


culminated in the appeal to Presiderit Eisenhower to help 


combat the nuisance. Actually Secretary of the Interior 
Mackay has sent three experts from Washington to Los 
Angeles with a view of suggesting remedies. 


Smog is caused by a number of combined causes, as 
petroleum refineries, other factories, refuse coming out of 
automobile exhausts, storage tanks, gasoline stations, in- 
cinerators, etc., possibly mixed with fog emanating from 
the nearby sea. Outside observers will argue that other 
large cities have to exist with the very same evils. Then 
why is Los Angeles singled out for castigation by the wea- 
ther gods? It appears that the main reason of smog- 
plagued Los Angeles being singled out for punishment is 
the topography of the Los Angeles Basin, which traps the 
natural air currents against the mountains and produces 
a condition of stagnation. In the words of the air-polution 


officers we have.a temperature inversion, which prevents | 


smog from rising and dispersing in the upper atmosphere. 
There is extremely little precipitation in our city. Actually, 
we have had no rain for the past seven months. 
diately after a strong rain the air is beautifully clear, and 
smog is totally absent. 


For some hitherto undiscovered causes, the production 
of ozone in Los Angeles air is far greater than in other 
areas, and it appears to be the combination of ozone with 
other hydrocarbons from gasoline that makes the most 
offensive form of smog. To suggest that oil refineries and 
other chemical industries should cease to function here would 
bé the deathknell for Los Angeles. Governor of California 
Knight suggested that the oil refineries should cease opera- 
tions for say two weeks, in order to enable investigators 
to judge whether, and to what extent, these refineries are 
the principal culprits in the smog calamity. However, the 


Yet, you not infrequently can 


Imme- 
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refineries’ management categorically declined the Governor's 
request, already for the prohibitive expense such an experi- 
ment would involve. 

That the fumes from motor vehicles’ exhaust pipes 
are one of the main causes of our smog conditions is 
hardly doubted. But, on the other hand, it cannot be 


expected that motor cars, trucks and buses would suddenly 


cease to operate in this great city, the life of which would 
be extinguished. So, for the time being the dilemma con- 
tinues unabated and to the great detriment of Los Angeles. 


- Perhaps a new device might be invented which would stop 


the emission of smog-creating elements in connection with 
running automobiles and trucks; but this is merely a pious 
hope. Meanwhile every citizen is awaiting some form of 
remedy against the presence of smog. However, what such 
remedy might be still remains a closed book; at least at 
this juncture. 


Items of General Interest 


Another old China hand in the person of Judge Milton 
J. Helmick passed away at Los Angeles on October 19 at 
his residence. The cause of death was heart failure. The 
late Judge Helmick’s age was 66. Between 1934 and 1944 
the Judge was functioning in the U.S. Court at Shanghai; 
and recently he worked in a similar capacity in North 
Africa. He leaves his widow, Mrs. Mildred Helmick, and 
his numerous friends will much regret his untimely de- 
parture. 


According to the Department of Commerce, the people, 


the businesses and Federal, State and Local Governments 


of the United States owed $585,500,000,000 at the end of 
1953. The over-all debt increased $29,500,000,000, or 
53%, during the year. The debt was equivalent to $3,641 
for each man, woman and child in this country. 


: Douglas Aircraft’s net income doubled the last 9 months, 
namely to $28,191,000 (equal to $11.46 a share); this 
compares with $13,326,000 (or $5.42 a share) with the 
identical period of last term. The company pays the re- 
gular quarterly dividend of 623 cents, but grants an extra 
of $1.623 cents. This results in a dividend of $7.75 a share 
in 1954, compared with $6.50 in 1958.. 


Many other corporations are doing equally well. So, 
for instance, the Texas Co., whose net profits for the first 
9 months of this year are $151,880,000 or $5.43 a share, 
against $133,253,000, or $4.85 a share for the 1953 period. 
The directors declared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents, 
plus an extra of 75 cents. 


While most concerns are doing excellently, certain 
groups announce reduced profits. Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co.’s net income for the 9 months to September this 
year is $13,545,000 or $4.04 a share. The analogous period 
of 1953 showed $23,002,000 or $6.87 as net profit. 


The new 1955 Chevrolet car went on display in Cali- 
fornia at the close of October. The numerous changes in- 
clude vertical windshield pillars, broad, flat hood and trunk 
lids and straight-crowned fenders. The new models have 
lower roofs with corresponding reduction in hood and belt 
lines for fleeter appearances. New engineering features in- 
clude the first V-8 engine offered on a Chevrolet in 35 
years, delivering 162 h.p. : 


World Sugar production continues with a surplus out- 
put, as may be noted from the fact that the 1953/54 har- 
vest aggregates about 40 million tons; this means 10% 
above the previous term. However, world consumption also 
is on the rise, though not in the analogous fast pace. 
Actually 3 million tons were added last year to the already 
burdensome surplus. The international sugar agreement 
amongst exporting nations proposes to limit shipments by 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


WESTERN NEW GUINEA AND THE NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands Government’s refusal to resume 
negotiations with the Indonesian Republic on the sub- 
ject of Netherlands New Guinea is not the arbitrary 
act the Indonesians represent it to be. It is the direct 


and inevitable consequence of events and developments. 


since the transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia, the responsibility for 
which lies wholly and squarely on the Indonesian 
side. 

To understand the present situation, it is neces- 
sary to consider the two different aspects of the whole 
question of Western New Guinea, the first being the 
legalistic one represented in the Indonesian request to 
the United Nations under Articles 35, 10 and 14 of 
the U.N.O. Charter, “to place the question of West 
Irian on the agenda of the ninth session of the General 
Assembly”; the second, the fundamental and more far- 
reaching one of the merits or demerits of the Indo- 
nesian claim itself. | 


THE LEGAL ASPECT 


A. The Charter of Sovereignty 


The Indonesian claim to sovereignty over Western New 
Guinea is based on the first article of the Charter of Trans- 
fer of Sovereignty, signed between Netherlands and Indo- 
nesian delegations at The Hague on 2nd November, 1949, 
which reads as follows: “The Kingdom of the Netherlands 
unconditionally and irrevocably transfers complete sovereign- 
ty over Indonesia to the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and thereby recognizes the said Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia as an independent and sovereign 
state.” 


From this, the Indonesians argue—by disingenuously 
isolating this article from the next one—that “complete” 
sovereignty implies sovereignty over Western New Guinea, 
so that the Charter itself should be read as establishing 
their de jure sovereign rights over the territory which they 
prefer to call West Irian. But it is as misleading to repre- 
sent the intention of an agreement by a single one of its 
articles as it is to tear one particular word from its con- 
text. And in this case, the first paragraph of the very 
next article adds the following words from which the first 
article must not be isolated: ‘“‘in view of the fact that it 
has not yet been possible to reconcile the views of the 
parties on New Guinea, which remain therefore in dispute’’. 
If words have any meaning, this means without any doubt 


quota in order to stabilize world prices between 3.25 cents 
and 4.35 cents, f.a.s. Cuba. But this aim has been stymied 
by a large expansion of beet sugar output in Europe, thus 
holding prices at the lowest level. The United States imports 
about 40% of its sugar needs annually on an allotment basis 
to protect domestic producers. From an excise tax of 4 cent 
collected on every pound consumed, U.S. producers are paid 
a subsidy to comply with planting and other restrictions. 
Cuba has the largest quota for sugar to U.S.A., followed 
by Hawaii and then Puerto Rico. 


Lockheed Aircraft has had another banner 9 months, 
resulting in raising the quarterly dividend to 60 cents, 
paying an extra of 60 cents, and giving to existing share- 
holders a further 5% stock dividend. The price for Lockheed 
shares went to $45. 


solution of the Netherlands-Indonesian conflict. 


proved to be an illusion. 


that Netherlands New Guinea was exempted from the © 


general transfer of sovereignty. 


As for the words “unconditional and irrevocable trans- | 


fer of complete sovereignty”, they meant exactly what they 
said: that there should be no strings attached to the so- 
vereignty which was being transferred, and that it should 
be irrevocable and in no way restricted. If the negotiators 
of the Charter Agreements had meant “sovereignty over the 
complete territories hitherto known as the Netherlands 
East Indies—which is the far-fetched interpretation now 
presented by the Indonesians—they were quite competent 
to have placed the relevant adjective “complete’’ into its 
proper position in the sentence. Their reason for placing 
it where it stands in the text was the simple one that to 
place it where it stands in Indonesian imagination would 
have made nonsense of either the first or the second article 
of the Charter, and certainly of the two in combination. 
There are two main reasons why the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment decldred themselves willing to take part in further 
talks on the question of the political status of New Guinea 
within a year from the date of transfer of sovereignty to 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, notwith- 
standing their aforementioned refusal to transfer sovereign- 
ty over the region. First of all the Netherlands Govern- 
ment wished to co-operate fully in securing a _ peaceful 
Secondly 
it was hoped that the Netherlands-Indonesian Union might 
prove to be a success, which possibly could lead to a better 
understanding of the Netherlands standpoint from the part 
of the Indonesian Government. Unfortunately this hope 


B. Negotiations since 1950 and their Breakdown in 1952 


The first conference between the parties, at Djakarta 
in April 1950, was merely preliminary. It led to the setting- 
up of a mixed Netherlands-Indonesian commission, to visit 
and investigate the territory of Netherlands New Guinea; 
and to the decision that the negotiations should be con- 
tinued, on the basis of the report to be elaborated by this 
commission, when the two Union ministerial delegates met 
again in the following December, at The Hague. The 
December meeting proved a complete failure because the In- 
donesians had nothing to say but to demand the transfer 
of sovereignty. A clear picture of this Indonesian attitude 
can be found in the report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Indonesia submitted to the Security Council oh 
38rd April 1951 (Doc S/AC 10/395), where the commission 
states that “the Indonesian Government was prepared to 
resume negotiations only if it were understood in advance 
that sovereignty over Western New Guinea would be trans- 


ferred to Indonesia”’’. 


The only concessions offered by the Indonesians were 
of an internal character. They were prepared to recognize 
existing rights and trading concessions, to guarantee con- 
tinuance of employment and payment of pensions for Nether- 
lands officials, religious freedom and “a large measure of 
autonomy”? for West Irian. 

On their side, in the course of the December 1950- 
conference, the Netherlands, having in view the existing 
Union between the two countries, had made the following 
suggestions: a) that there should be a joint supervisory 
board; b) that sovereignty should be vested in the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 
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The Indonesians could not, however, have felt very 
certain of their ground, for 11 months later, on 10th Novem- 
ber 1951, they varied their standpoint completely and 
adopted different tactics. They then argued—as they have 
continued to do ever since—that the Transfer Charter of 
1949 had already vested de jure sovereignty over Western 
New Guinea in the Republic; and that, the stipulated period 
for negotiation about the status of the territory having now 
passed, the Netherlands should give early recognition to 
this de jure sovereignty. — 


In the course of a conference, from January to February 
1952, the Indonesians broached the subject of the abroga- 
tion of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union Treaty and linked 
this with the question of New Guinea. From the Nether- 
lands viewpoint, this made the problem still harder, as it 
had already been made harder a first time, in August 1950, 
by the transformation of the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia (on a federal basis) into the unitary Republic 
of Indonesia, contrary to the solemn pledge of the Indo- 
nesian parties to the 1949 Round Table Conference stating 
that Indonesia would be a federal republic. 


The only Indonesian offer with regard to New Guinea 
at this stage was to the effect that Western New Guinea 
should come under the joint responsibility of the two parties 
“as a temporary measure”, which quoted words—according 
to the Indonesian viewpoint—should imply that after a short 
period their total and sovereignty had to be 
effectuated. 


C. Other Points 


In one of their statements the Indonesians claim that 
the Netherlands Government unilaterally “annexed’’ Western 
New Guinea to the Kingdom of the Netherlands by the 
wording adopted in amending fhe Netherlands Constitution 
in 1952. 
heavy distortion of the act of continuing to include in the 
enumeration of the component parts of the Netherlands 
Kingdom a territory which has long belonged to it, and 
sovereignty over which has plainly not been alienated by 
the Transfer Charter. | 


When in 1952 the Netherlands Government proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, the purpose of the changes 
to be made was amongst others to allow for the fact that 
Indonesia was no longer a part of the realm. It was’ not a 
question of getting New Guinea in, but Indonesia out. 
Hence the mention, for the first time, of New Guinea. 
Formerly there had appeared the words “the Netherlands 
East Indies’’. 


The Indonesians, on the other hand, have made them- 
selves guilty of this kind of annexation by document; the 
explanatory memorandum they issued in conjunction with 
their transformation of the Indonesian federation into an 
unitary state referred to Western New Guinea as part of 
their realm; and this happened in 1950, before the first 
talks with the Netherlands on the future status of. the 
territory had even begun. 


Although it is a matter of minor importance it may 
be pointed out as an example of incorrectness of the Indo- 
nesian way of stating their cause that the amendment to 
the Netherlands Constitution to which they object has been 
rejected by the Netherlands Parliament at that time for 
some reason irrelevant in this context. 


One other point of a semi-legalistic nature remains to 
be dealt with. The Indonesians make a grievance of the 
fact that the Netherlanders have continued and even inten- 
sified their efforts to develop New Guinea since the creation 
ef the Republic-of Indonesia as an independent state; and 
that they have transmitted regularly information about 


The use of the term annexation amounts to a’ 
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Western New Guinea to the United Nations under Article 
73e of the Charter, which provides for such information 
about non-self-governing territories, to be transmitted by the 
powers responsible for their development. The point is 
easily disposed of: in the first place, the 4th Committee of 
the Assembly, in spite of the formal Indonesian protest re- 
gistered on every such occasion, has always accepted this 
information, in evident proof of the fact that it was con- 
sidered to be in accordance with the requirements of the 
situation. But in addition to this there is another answer 
to this rather fanciful grievance, best expressed in the form 
of a question: What would the Indonesians—and, with them, 
the world in general—have said if the Netherlands Govern- 
ment had not transmitted such information regarding a 
territory whch clearly has not yet attained the capacity for 
self-government. 


WHY THE NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT’S 
ATTITUDE HAS HARDENED 


Some idea of the reasons which account for the gradual 
stiffening of Holland’s attitude has probably been gained 
already by the reader. It may be useful at this point to 
set them out in short enumeration. 


No one, however distantly connected with the pro- 
tracted negotiations which led eventually to the creation of 
the sovereign Republic of the United States of Indonesia, 
was ever left in the slightest doubt that the Netherlands 
considered the case of Western New Guinea to be totally 
different from that of the rest of the territories hitherto 
referred to as the Netherlands East Indies. At that time, 
however, the position was that the new Indonesian state was 
to be a federation, and that this state was to cooperate 
with the Netherlands in the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 
An era of friendly collaboration was hoped for, in which 
it would become possible to determine the eventual evolution 
of the intensely backward territory of Netherlands New 
Guinea in some form of friendly partnership up to the time 
when the people of the area would become competent to 
make their own choice in political and national matters. | 


The first thing to happen after this hopeful start was 
the transformation, in August 1950, of the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia into the unitary Republic of 
Indonesia, in disregard of the wishes for autonomy of cer- 
tain sections of the population—notably in the South Moluc- 
cas. And although some development of this kind might 
have been deduced from the trends in Indonesian opinion and 
activities, it came as a shock to the Netherlands population. 
Nor could anyone fail to see that the Netherlanders and 
everything connected with them, including their continued 
sovereignty over New Guinea, often were considered as a 
scapegoat, not only to be whipped but also to be burdened 
with everything that fell short of the dreamland conditions 
promised in the days of the struggle for independence. 


In addition to all this, there soon came the demand 
for the dissolution of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. No 
plainer rejection of the friendly cooperative relationship 
which had been hoped for can’ be imagined. The Indo- 
nesians attempt to get over this inconvenient point by ex- 
plaining that the very existence of the disagreement over 
New Guinea is the decisive obstacle to friendly cooperation. 
But the people of the Netherlands have good reason for a 
different view. They remember that the new. constitution 
of the unitary Republic of Indonesia implied the unilateral 
assertion of sovereignty over New Guinea, in defiance of 
existing agreements, as early as in August 1950, even before 
the date of the first joint conference on the subject; they 
remember innumerable acts of a studiedly anti-Netherlands 
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nature, arrests of Netherlanders held incommunicado, and 
they are reminded of the fact that their previous attempts 
to arrive at friendlier relations with the Indonesians ‘have 
proved fruitless. 


THE INTRINSIC VALUE OF THE INDONESIAN CLAIM 


Leaving aside all questions of agreements, of the cor- 
rect or incorrect interpretation of agreements, of subsidiary 
factors of one kind or another and of everything else that 
is not absolutely fundamental—in short, dealing with the 
question at issue in a sort of theoretical vacuum in which 
nothing counts except moral right and wrong—how does the 
Indonesian claim emerge from this other kind ss examina- 
tion? 


Until quite recently, as most people know, the Indo- 
nesian claim was made on grounds said to be geographical, 
racial and historical. But in their latest literature on the 
subject the Indonesians—presumably in realization of the 
weakness of their case on such grounds—have abandoned 
the first two points, and concentrated on the third one and 
on an alleged common feeling of nationalism and unity in 
the desire, for independence. 


At first sight, therefore, it might seem no longer neces- 
sary to deal with the first two points. But in view of such 
changeability in the Indonesian propaganda policy, there is 
no certainty that there may not be yet another change, back 
to the original three points. 


They are therefore dealt with in the following para- 
graphs. 


A. The Geographical Factor 


On this score the Indonesian. claim is hardly worthy 
of serious consideration. Those who are scientifically in- 
clined can study the relevant charts of the continental shelf 
of Australia. If they do so, they will find that New Guinea 
is geographically Australasian. 


Let us therefore look at the facts regarding race. 


' B. The Racial Factor 


No one knows the exact size of the population of 
Western New Guinea. According to the best estimates it 
consists of 700,000 Papuans, 15,000 Asians and 13,000 Euro- 
peans. The question may be raised whether there is any 
anthropological similarity between Papuans and Indonesians. 
Well, once again, we can turn to the scientists or we can 
trust the simple evidence of our own eyes. The anthropo- 
logists tell us that the Papuans belong to the melanoderme 
group of races, and the Indonesians to the xantoderme or 
mongoloide group. Incidentally, of the whole of this esti- 
mated population of about 728,000 people, only the Asians 
and the Europeans plus about 262,000 Papuans are under 


- (or should one say “within”) government administration or 


at least registered; and periodical contact has been esta- 
blished with another (approximately) 129,000. The other 
309,000—if the estimates are correct—remain widely 
diffused over the vast territory of the 160, 000 square miles 
of Netherlands New Guinea. 


Last but not least, there is the question of language, 
from which it is often possible to trace racial affinities. The 
Papuan languages form a particular group of their own, 


unrelated to the family to which the Indonesian languages 
belong. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


C. The Historical Factor 


i Such slight connection as there is to be found in his- — 
tory between Indonesia and Western New Guinea is entirely 


superficial and, as far as the Netherlands are concerned 
in it, accidental. The Indonesians seek to make much of 
the fact that New Guinea was administered from Batavia 
(now Djakarta). But it must be borne in mind that the 
territory, for the greater part unexplored, thinly populated 
by people in the most primitive stage of evolution, situated 
at an enormous distance not only from the Netherlands but 
also from normal shipping routes and the nearest points of 
cultural, economic or political importance, could hardly have 
justified the installation of a regional Governor and the in- 
stitution of a completely separate apparatus of government. 
But it had its own administrative centres, the first of which 
was organized in 1898—which is for all practical purposes 
also the date when Netherlands rule over the territory be- 
gan. | 

Because the needs of New Guinea, its cultural level, its 
religious beliefs and its racial customs set this region widely 
apart from the other areas under the supreme authority of 
the Governor-General at Batavia, the latter was given the 
power to exempt from application in Western New Guinea 
laws and regulations, which were regarded not to be suitable 
for that region.- As the Netherlands-Indies laws and regula- 
tions primarily reckoned with the situation existing in re- 
gions, which were far more advanced in every respect than 
New Guinea. was, the Governor-General had to use this 
power very often. Truly effective Netherlands rule, even 
then of course confined to accessible parts of the ter- 
ritory, is generally dated back to about 1910, a decade 
or so after the first administrative centre had been in- 
stituted. 


With regard to Indonesian historical links with New 


Guinea, in contradistinction from those of the Netherlands, 


the facts are these: The Sultans of Tidore and Ternate 
exercised what even the present Indonesian claim admits to 
have been no more than an “intermittent control’’—which 
was by no means benevolent—over only a narrow strip on 
some of the coastal areas, mainly for trading purposes which 
for a very long time included slave raids and similar under- 
takings of a nature affording little cause for pride to the 
Indonesians and neither benefit nor pleasure to the 
Papuans. | 


- INDONESIAN CHARGES ABOUT THE PAST 
AND THE PRESENT 


A. The Past 


Under this particular heading the Indonesians make two 
charges: that little interest was taken in the welfare of the 
native population, and that nothing was done for their 
education during the 122 years of Netherlands rule over 
the territory prior to World. War II. In so far as these 
charges are justified by fact, they should be directed against 
the “Zeitgeist”? of the nineteenth century and against all 
who lived before communication, exploration and survey be- 
came possible by means of air transport. The utter in- 
accessibility of the greater part of the territory to genera- 
tions as yet unacquainted with aviation negatived all pos- 
sibility of beneficial activities in the interior. 
coastal population, that was treated in the paternal spirit 
then common to the kinder of “colonial” powers, with dozens 
of Netherlands missionaries setting up records of selfless de- 
votion to their and their country’s credit. 


In New Guinea, as much as elsewhere, the Netherlands 
administration was in no way behind the times in its con- 
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ception of humanitarian duties to backward populations. 


In retrospect, this conception may be seen to have fallen. 


short of the ideas of the present and the more recent past, 
particularly in matters of education beyond primitive stan- 
dards, but the mere fact that 170,000 of the 262,000 re- 
gistered Papuans are Christians—which they could not be 
without having undergone a certain amount of schooling and 
having been brought within the welfare activities of the 
Missions—shows how much has been done in the educational 
field and in welfare activities since the Netherlands ad- 
ministration started in earnest, in the second decade of the 
present century. 


B. The Present 


With regard to the present the Indonesian complaints 
are driven into- the generality of accusing the Netherlands of 
perpetuating “colonialism’’ and into the extravaganza—a 
truly remarkably one considering its authors—of asserting 
that the Netherlanders do not dispose of the material means 
to do justice to the economic, invetectoat and political de- 
velopment of the territory. 


Without having to call attention to the only too ob- 
vious superiority in financial and technical resources of the 
Netherlands over Indonesia, this charge receives its fittest 
answer in the figures of the following tabulation of contri- 
butions furnished by the Netherlands to the budget of 
Netherlands New Guinea in the last five years, expressed 
in guilders: 


Budget of 


Neth. New Guinea Neth. contribution 
(1 € = f 10,62; 1 U.S.A. $ = f 3,79). 


These figures prove the capacity as well as the readiness 
of the Netherlands Government to find the sums needed, 
year by year, for the development of the territory, in plain 
refutation of the Indonesian charge. And if a time should 
come when outside financial aid on the vastest scale might 


become desirable, the strength of the guilder would certainly 


and most obviously be useful in obtaining it. 


As for the charge of “colonialism’’, its refutation does 
not rest upon simple denial or pious declarations. The hard 
fact of the new relationship voluntarily established with 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles shows what the post- 
war Netherlands attitude is in this respect. There is, more- 
over, another factor of considerable bearing on the ques- 
tion: the factor of world opinion. Precisely as_ the 
“Zeitgeist” of the nineteenth century made colonialism re- 
spectable, so does that of the mid-twentieth century ex- 
clude the possibility of any western country being allowed 
to establish a new one—or even wanting to do so. 


RESOURCES NEEDED TO GOVERN A FOREIGN AREA 


‘ The question of Indonesia’s fitness to take over re- 
sponsibility for Western New Guinea would not be relevant 


in this consideration of the Netherlands Government’s re- 


fusal to resume negotiations, if the Indonesians had not 
chosen to assert that the Netherlands is unfit for this re- 
sponsibility. Let us therefore throw a short look at the 
nature of the task which Indonesia would have to undertake, 
and then set it against known facts of Indonesian capacity. 
The following passages are taken from the Report on New 
Guinea of the United Nations Visiting Mission.to Australian 
Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1953. Even more difficult 
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conditions prevail in the western part of the island. “The 
Mission was vividly conscious, while flying and travelling 
over the Territory, of the extraordinary difficulty that is ex- 
perienced in surface movement over the rugged, precipitous 
slopes that make up so much of the land area... . The 
Mission was deeply impressed by the magnitude of the task 
of exerting some human control over these tremendous na- 
tural forces and of the difficulties to which these conditions 


give rise. ..... impressed by the excessive fragmentation 


of the indigenous society .... the great multiplicity of 
spoken languages. .. . over large areas the climate-soil com- 
plex is unfavourable for the production of a wide range of 
oe oe: indeed, there are grounds for doubt whether 
even the fullest application of modern technology could, in 
many areas, make possible a well-rounded foodcrop and 
livestock system on any reasonable basis of cos 


Even these few sentences convey an idea of the extent 
of the resources needed to make any impression upon the 
task of improving the economic conditions of the territory, 
of bringing the population under orderly government, and 
of finding out whether, how and to what extent, the area 
may become capable of furnishing a contribution towards 
an ever expanding world population’s variegated needs. 


As far as the mere act of governing is concerned—even 
without the complications of the conditions described in the 
United Nations Visiting Mission’s Report on New Guinea, 
and strictly within its own national’  territory—the Indo- 
nesian Government is still facing tremendous problems in 
establishing security and peaceful order in its country. 


Finally, in spite of repeated assurances by the Indo- 
nesian Government that the safety of foreign investments 
in the Republic, whether new or old, was fully guaranteed, 
the Indonesians have not succeeded in attracting such in- 
vestments even in the case of their home territory. It does 
not seem unjust to say that their chances of obtaining for- 
eign money for the development of Western New Guinea 


| cannot be valued highly. 


WORLD INTERESTS AND WIDER IMPLICATIONS 


A. The local and Regional Factors 


It is self-evident that New Guinea cannot lift itself out 
of its backward conditions by its own shoe-straps. The lift- 
ing power has to be provided by an outside source. 
Indonesia is in an infinitely worse position to provide this 
power than the Netherlands, is also obvious beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt. Nobody can pretend not to know this 
fact. The motive driving the Indonesians to persist in a 
claim to which they could not do justice if it were to suc- 
ceed may safely be declared to be the twofold one of in- 
ternal prestige. The corresponding inner motive’ on the 
Netherlands side, in refusing to relinquish a task which holds 
out no hope of material gain—though it does ‘offer prospects 
of a worth-while contribution to general world improvement 
——is the natural self-respect of a guardian who has begun 
the upbringing of an infant and does not want to relin- 


quish this responsibility until the child can stand on its 
own legs. 


The internal prestige of the Indonesian Government is 
no concern of the outside observer’s. How great a part it 
plays in the Republic’s claim is: well seen in the repeated 
assertion that the Indonesian leaders will not consider them- 
selves to have fulfilled their promises to their followers until 
New Guinea has been brought under Indonesian control. But 
the external aspect of their prestige motive carries implica- 
tions which the general world cannot afford to ignore. 


That 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEWw 


Plainly aware of this, Indonesia puts forward a bold but 
utterly unconvincing point of propaganda. According to 
this, the prospects for the military defence of New Guinea 
and, with it, of the defence of Australia as well as of the 
present territories of the Republic of Indonesia would be 
in better shape if ‘‘West Irian’? were handed over to Indo- 
nesia. As some attempt must be made to bolster up so 
astounding a proposition, it is said that.as long as a popula- 
tion feels itself to be governed by “colonialism” it will make 
little effort to repel an invader. The theoretical truth of 
this statement may be admitted. But its practical applica- 
tion to the case under consideration works in the opposite 


direction from that suggested by Indonesian propaganda. 


Under Netherlands sovereignty Western New Guinea 
falls within the category of non-self-governing areas regard- 
ing which the powers responsible for their administration 
transmit annually information to the United Nations. Under 
the far-fetched Indonesian claim that Papuans are Indo- 
nesians, and that the western (but not the eastern) half of 
the island is an intrinsic part of the territories rightfully 
belonging to the Republic, Western New Guinea would no 
longer be a non-self-governing territory, and this informa- 
tion would cease. No one can be so blind as not to see 
that a regime prevented by all the aims and ideas of the 


present day from indulging—even if it wanted to—in any _ 


of the outworn conceptions of former colonialism would thus 
be succeeded by one that in its consequences could well be 
compared with colonialism of older days which the modern 
world rejects. 


The administration of Western New Guinea would he- 
come an internal matter for the Republic of Indonesia, sub- 
ject to no rendering of information to international authori- 


ty. But the fundamental differences of race, of religion, 


of cultural levels and of everything else that sets people 
apart from each other would remain. Indonesian rule over 
Western New Guinea would be as foreign as any other ex- 
cept Papuan rule. 


Next in the line of wider implications to be considered 
comes the question whether the prospects of’ peace in the 
Pacific—and, with it, of world peace—are better under 


Netherlands or vests Indonesian sovereignty over Western 
New Guinea. 


Australia, the nearest neighbour to the disputed terri- 
tory, has already announced where her choice lies. Her 
confidence that New Guinea—which the Indonesians them- 
selves describe as the outer bulwark of defence for Australia 
as well as for Indonesia against possible aggression—might 
be reasonably safe if the Republic were to rule the western 
part of the island, is nil. So far then from a source of 
friction being removed if sovereignty were transferred to 
Indonesia, a new centre of the most direct friction would 
be created on New Guinea itself—between the newly sover- 
eign Indonesian Government in the western part of the 
island and the Australian Administration in the mandated 
eastern part. Nor is it in the least likely that this ‘would be 
the only kind of friction on the island. For, though the 
Indonesians can boast of the existence of the Irian Party 
for the Independence of Indonesia, set up in 1946 on thé 
initiative of Mr. Silas Papare who is now a Member of the 
Indonesian nominated Parliament, the Papuan population 


has always been utterly indifferent to the nationalistic move- 
ment directed from Java. 


B. Beyond the Local and Regional Factors 


Transcending these local and regional factors, there lies 
the still wider question of world conditions. In this respect 
it may be mentioned that communism in Indonesia is a far 
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many Indonesian propaganda declarations against continued 
Netherlands sovereignty over Western New Guinea that this 
sovereignty was like a pistol threatening the security of 
Indonesia, an easy advance post if the Netherlanders ever 


Guinea a mere debating point. 


and to the 
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It has been said in one of the 


wanted to reconquer the territory of the Republic. No sane 


‘man will take the idea seriously that any conceivable Nether- 


jands Government would ever plan so fantastically impos- 
sible a venture, or that the world would allow it if the 
Government of the Netherlands suddenly fell imto the 
hands of madmen. 


THE POINT OF ULTIMATE IMPORTANCE: 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


The last, yet foremost point in ultimate importance in 
weighing the merits of the Indonesian claim against the 
merits of continued Netherlands sovereignty is: What is the 
best way of upholding the principle of self-determination 
with regard to the people of Western New Guinea? 


No one would be so foolish as to pretend to be able to 
foretell today the exact year and month when the Papuans 
will have become competent to decide on their own 
future. But there is this fundamental difference between 
the endeavours of the Netherlands Administration and the 
Indonesian claim: The whole of the Netherlands effort in 
New Guinea is based upon and directed towards the attain- 
ment of conditions in which the people’s self-determination 
will become a practical possibility and, incidentally, a factor 
of such political importance in both internal and external 
affairs as to render its implementation inevitable. 


The Indonesians, on the other hand, claiming the terri- 
tory as part of their national soil cannot even pretend that, 
if the Republic were in_ possession, the inhabitants of 
Western New Guinea would ever be allowed anything ex- 
cept allegiance and obedience to Djakarta. 


Nor is the Netherlands assertion that they are pro- 
gressively promoting the political, social, economic and 
educational advancement of the people of Western New 
It is borne out by men- 
tioning a few instances of their educational and their wel- 
fare efforts. | 


According to the Republic’s own figure there were in 
Indonesia in the year 1953 exactly 31.734 primary schools 
for a population of about 80,000,000 people. In the part 
of New Guinea so far brought under Netherlands adminis- 
tration there were 537. In the Republic’s case this yields 
the figure of one such school for every 2,500 inhabitants. 
In that of Netherlands New Guinea, one school for every 
500 inhabitants. In Indonesia, there is one doctor in 1954 
per 66,000 people, in Netherlands New Guinea there is one 
per 7,000. - It may not be the Republic’s fault that it lags 
so far behind Netherlands achievements in these things, but 
these and similar facts have a twofold significance: That 
Indonesia’s capacity to do well by the people of Western 
New Guinea is strikingly inferior to that of the Netherlands; 
and that the Netherlands Administration is not merely pro 
mising to advance the population towards the point of self- 
determination, but is doing so, systematically and energeti- 
cally. 

To summarize the Netherldnds case in one final sen- 
tence: The Netherlands Government is 
that its continued responsibility for Western New Guinea is, 
in existing circumstances, the only true interpretation of the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, which it has signed 


scrupulous implementation of which it is 
pledged. 


deeply convinced . 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC REPORT FROM JAPAN 


During the first year of the tight money policy (since 
Oct. ’53), the principal economic indicators (currency, 
wholesale prices; city consumption level, new machinery 
orders, etc.) pursued a downward trend, crossing the pre- 
vious year’s curves. They clearly show that the tight money 
policy has attained fairly substantial results. Moreover, 
the unexpected improvement in the international balance is 
worthy of special mention. The following are some in- 
dicators of the downward trend: 


Months when 


3 1953 curves 
Indicators 


were crossed 

CURRENCY 

Average issue of bank-notes ................ September 

PRICE 

Wholesale (Producers’ goods) May 

CONSUMPTION LEVEL (in Tokyo) ........... August 
INVESTMENT (In Ylm.) 

(New machinery orders) 

April 

Total of civilian and gov’t demand .......... June 

Note:— Bases of indices: Wholesale prices—January, 1948; 


Export prices—July, 1949-June, 1950 average; 
Consumption level—1934-36 average. 


| However, indices for wholesale prices of consumers’ 
goods, consumers’ prices, wages and agrarian consumption 
thus far are still higher than a year ago. It is estimated 
that the national income is also above the level of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Indicators Bases 

PRICES ‘ 

Consumers’ goods wholesale prices .......... 1948=100 

CONSUMPTION LEVEL (Rural) .............. 1934-36=100 
WAGES 


According to the above figures, urban consumption level 
has been checked to below the previous year’s level not- 
withstanding the fact that income was still above the level 
of a year ago. Also, increase in agrarian consumption was 
less than the rise in income. These trends are sure in- 
dications of the accentuated inclination of the people to 
accumulate savings. On the other hand, 
leveled off. It can thus be concluded that-.the difference 
between investments and savings has brought about a con- 
traction in currency and a fall in wholesale prices. In other 
words, the above indicates that the tight money policy has 
obtained no more than immediate and superficial effects and 
has not yet reduced income itself, which constitutes the 
very source of purchasing power. Meanwhile, it is believed 
that dormant purchasing power has rather expanded, and 
therefore, there still remain possibilities of the situation 
being reversed, depending on future developments. In this 
sense, the deflationary effects cannot as yet be considered 
sufficiently stable. 


The same may. be said of the notable jcaaitasidinaail in 
the balance of payments. The favorable export trade re- 


investments have 


sulted in no small measure from temporary factors, such as 


the pressure from surplus inventories and increased pur- 
chases by Indonesia. The decrease in import strongly re- 
flected the immediate effects of tight import financing, and 


cannot necessarily be considered as having resulted from ~ 


a real diminution of import demand owing to a shrinkage 
of the national income. 

7 It is clear that the tight money policy has achieved 
notable results during the past one year, but it still leaves 


Recent levels 


Amounts or indices (Figures for 

for months when same period compared with 

1953 curves were in 1953) a year ago 
crossed | (%) 
Y491,400 m.  (Y498,500 m.) 
Y521,700 m. (Y¥526,900 m.) Oct. (—) 0.7 
414.1 (417) Sept, (—) 1.7 
458 (467.9) (—) 6.9 
128.3 - (129.3) (—) 7.5 
90.5 ‘ (91) Aug. (—) 0.5 
13,700 (14,700) Aug. (—) 24.1 
18,000 (18,500) Aug. (—) 9.3 
137,100 (137,200) Aug. (—) 4.4 


much to be desired before real stability is possible. Ac- 
cordingly, the stringent policy is expected to be pursued 
hereafter. 


* 


(Previous year’s 


indices for same same period 
Recent Indices period: ) a year ago 
(%) 

September 117.6 (114.5) (+) 2.7. 
377.7 (362.1) (+) 4.3 
June 115.3 (110.5) (+) 4.3 
July 162.6 (150.7) (+) 7.9 
135.6 (134.1) (+) 2.1 


The principal commodity markets after mid-Oct. moved 
sidewise in general. | 
softness in textiles and firming in metals. With. the ex- 
ception of coarser cotton yarns, which were relatively firm 
owing to scarcity resulting from increased production of 
finer yarns and seasonal demand, textiles in general were 
steady-to-weakening. Rayon filament yarns and the finer 
cotton yarns continued to fall 3% to 4%. In contrast, iron 
and steel firmed, outside of sheets and galvanized sheets. 
Bars and plates rose 1.5% to 1.8%. Among non-ferrous 
metals, copper, scrap copper and aluminum advanced some 
2%. Firming in steel materials reflected favorable exports 
(from improved overseas markets) and favorable demand- 
supply . conditions resulting from curtailed production. 
Rallies in copper and scrap copper reflected the higher 
foreign markets. The gain in aluminum is believed due to 
production cuts. However, signs of increase in domestic 
demand should be watched. As for other items, no parti- 
cular changes were noticeable, excepting for sodas which 
sagged due to excess supply and beans which weakened with 
the arrival of the marketing season. 


A feature was the reverse trend to 
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The stock market fell gradually, affected by bearish 
factors including fears of a strike by employees of the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange. Transactions were suspended 
on Oct. 26 when the strike was called. Dullness marked 
its opening the following day and quotations sagged fur- 


-ther, as bears resumed short selling on dividend reductions 


for the semi-annual term ending September 30. (Dow- 
Jones average price of the issues listed on the board of the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange at Oct.-end was Y328.19). 


* * 


The Finance Ministry recently decided to permit use 


of usance bills et al. for import settlements in U.S. dollar, 


Canadian dollar and Swiss franc as follows: (1) Permission 
under the Cabinet Order concerning Foreign Exchange Con- 
tro] will not be required for use of 90-day usance bills for 
import letters of credit opened on and after November ist. 


(2) Eligible items will be limited for the time being to 


iron and steel raw materials (iron ore, coal, scrap iron, 
iron manganese ore, fluor-spar, magnesite and magnesi- 
clinker) and raw materials for processing trade (27 items, 
including electrolytic copper and raw sugar). 


both foreign and Japanese, may extend credit. Matters 


as regards forms of bills, interest bearer, interest rates, etc. 


are left to contractual agreements between the parties 
concerned, and will not be subject to any particular restric- 
tions. (4) Simultaneously with the enforcement of this 
arrangement, use of sterling usance import bills on less- 
essential and non-urgent goods will be excluded. — 


* 


Trade agreements with West Germany and Pakistan 
were recently concluded by Japan. 


(1) The new trade plan with West Germany provides 
for: 


(a) Effective for one year from October 1, 1954 t 
September 30, 1955. 


(b) Exports and imports are $52 million each way. 


(c) Japan’s principal exports are unbleached cotton 
fabrics, spun rayon fabrics, nickel, ferro-nickel, 
chemical products and ceramics. Principal imports 


are machinery, potash, dyestuffs, drugs, and motor 
cars. | 


The payments agreement was partially revised, pro- 
viding for immediate cash settlement of the amount in excess 
of the stipulated swing limit. Heretofore, a 30-day grace 


was allowed the debtor country before the creditor country 
could demand payment. 


(3) Banks, 
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The new trade plan calls for expanded exports and 
imports. It is expected to contribute much toward recti- 
fying the large excess in Japanese imports over exports that 
has prevailed hitherto under the old plan (Exports, $19 
million; imports, $47 million) in view of West Germany’s 
strong emphasis on liberalizing her import policy together 
with provision for entrepot trade amounting to $10 mil- 
lion. 


(2) Trade Agreement with Pakistan: 


(a) Effective for a year from. September 15, 1954 to | 
September 14, 1955. 
(b) 


Exports and imports are $28 million each way, 
- Of which single licensing will cover $11,650,000 of 
exports from Japan and $16,500,000 of imports 
into Japan. 


(c) Principal exports from Japan are cotton products, 
rayon filament yarn, machinery, iron and steel pro- 
ducts and dyestuffs. Principal imports into Japan 
are raw cotton, jute, chromium ore, crude resins, 
cotton linter and rice. 


‘Under the new agreement, both export and import. 
shrank by $2 million each. Although the single licensing 
portion was halved, the portion for general licensing was 
increased, the aim being not so much trade expansion as 
its smooth operation. 7 


* 


The Bank of Japan decided to enhance the preferential 
treatment on fund supplies (effective Nov. 1, 1954) for 
manufacturing, processing, collecting and servicing of orders. 
by the U.S. Forces Central Exchange in Japan. Henceforth, 
treatment on these funds will be on a similar basis with 
special procurement funds. It is hoped that contracts for 
these orders will be expedited thereby. 


* * * 


The GATT general meeting at Geneva adopted, on 
October 29, a recommendation by the Committee on Inter- 
sessional Business to the effect that Japan should commence 
as from next February negotiations on tariffs which are 
necessary for Japan’s formal participation in GATT. Thus, 
the way has at last been opened for Japanese traders’ long 
cherished desire for participation in GATT. Trade circles 
are indeed joyous over prospects of realizing certain benefits 
for the promotion of international trade and hold great 
hopes for smooth progress in the forthcoming negotiations. 
At the same time, it is realized that in the atmosphere of 
liberalization of international trade, strengthening of com- 
petitive power in export trade is most urgent and that, along 
with the current deflationary policy it is necessary to achieve 
greater productivity. 


Selected Indicators 


1950 


-1951 
June Dec. Dec. 
Bank Notes (1) ......«.. 311,184 422,063 506,385 
Tokyo Wholesale Price 
23,018 28,436 35,624 
Ind. Prod. Index (3) ..... 81.7 102.5 124.7 
Export (4) 
Imports (5) 


(1) Bank of Japan; In million yen. (2) Bank of Japan; 


1934-36 ave.=100. 
sel Bd. Export; excl. spec. procurements. Import; incl. and materials to 1952 (1st half). 


1952 1953 1954 
Dec. Dec. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
479,095 494,986 

576,431 629,891 521,724 515,346 529,814 

34,238 36,083 35,182 35,139 (35,096) 

134.2 172.6 156.4 160.2 

113,636 139,742 141,367 134,214 
201,755 264,475 167,378 


147,553 


(3) Econ. Counsel Bd.; 1934-36 ave.=100. (4 & 5) Econ. Coun- | 
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Economic REVIEW 


Production of Essential Commodities 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Mon 

Commodities (unit) Ave. Mon. Ave. Mon. Ave. Dec. July Aug. Sept. 
Coal (1000 M.T.) 3,205 3,609 3,613 3,986 3,638 3,163 . Bete 
Pig-iron ( 9 ) 186 261 290 410 385 370 340 
Stee] ( - ) 291 401 406 434 420 — 408 402 
Electrolytic copper — (M.T.) 7,062 7,579 7,867 9,386 9,542 8,513 7,584 
Zine ae 4,084 4,696 5,836 7,482 8,911 8,542 8,482 
Aluminum re 2,064 3,076 3,555 4,200 4,997 4,964 4,651 
Sulphur (6. 3 7,719 11,869 14,705 15,336 16,162 15,591 15,865 
Cement (1000 M.T.) 372 546 593 807 926 949 944 
Ammonium sulphate os ) 131 140 163 163 182 160 157 
Raw silk (bale—132 lbs.) 12,568 15,135 17,124 22,781 27,364 19,198 19,932 

Cotton yarn (mil. Ibs.) 44 62 65 91 82 78 85 
Cotton fabric (mil. sq. yds.) 128 182 187 259 262 250 268 
Rayon fabric ( - ) 33 Al 41 54 -56 55 57 


Source: Ministry of International Trade and Industry except for Raw silk (Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry). 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Tight Money Policy: In his address before the Bank | 


of Japan’s branch managers meeting, Governor Ichimada 
_ stressed the need of strictly maintaining the tight money 
policy, which has been enforced since a year ago. He re- 
futed the views prevailing in some quarters that deflation 
has reached its limit or has attained the stage where there 
will be no more need of stringent monetary measures. In 
view of a large excess disbursement of Government funds 
anticipated in the October to December quarter, which might 
again spur people’s spending, he thinks the accomplishment 
of the objective of the deflation policy is still far away. 


Moreover, competition on the international market will be. 


intensified following the truce in Indochina, which ap- 
parently relaxed the world tension; and, in order to meet 
the new situation, Japan should take every possible step to 
promote her export trade. A defect of the present defla- 
tion policy is that complementary overall economic policies 
to ensure effectual working of financial measures. are lack- 
ing. But that does not lead to the conclusion that tight 
money policy should be given up, he said. 


Business Situation: To sum up the country-wide busi- 
ness situation as reported by the Bank of Japan’s branch 
managers at their meeting in Tokyo, the deflationary pres- 
sure which compelled readjustment and closure of many 
small and weak enterprises in the spring this year has almost 
spent its force, and there is a lull in the situation eased by 
unexpectedly large excess disbursement of Government 
funds in recent months. Yet, the basic tone remains un- 
changed and the impression is that business situation will 
show no particular changes either way up to the year-end. 
There are some wide differences in the effects felt of the 
deflation between the urban towns and the rural districts, 
between big and small and medium enterprises, between 
export industries and industries for home market. Again, 
among the rural districts distinction between wealthy and poor 
farmers stands out prominent. They were unanimous in 
stressing the need for vigorous carrying out of industrial 
modernization and reorganization, chiefly of export indus- 
tries, and of measures to counter unemployment. It is said 
there is a growing desire for a powerful and stable govern- 
ment among the business circles everywhere. 


Japan’s Admission to GATT: The recent decision by the 
Geneva conference on GATT on this question was well re- 
ceived by trade circles here as a “levelling” movement in 
international trade, doing away with prejudices against 
particular countries. At the same time, they were reminded 


of the duty on their part to act hereafter strictly in ac- - 


cordance: with the guiding principle of equality and mutual 


benefits. Export promotion measures, which they are now 
enjoying, may have to be revised or abolished sooner or 
later as a sort of protection to our trade. Hence, the 
urgent need of cultivating efficiency and building up real 
national strength, especially when the world is moving to- 
wards free convertibility of currency. They anticipate many 
difficulties in Japan’s negotiations on the tariffs, inasmuch 
as there is little room for this country to seek favorable 


treatment on Japanese goods on condition of lowering our 


own present tariffs which are at a low level. Fears are also 
expressed that Britain and France, which abstained from 
voting, might propose some sort of conditions in tariff talks. 
with Japan, such as, for example, exceptions in respect of 
trade with undeveloped areas in the Commonwealth Nations 
or limiting the total amount of textile exports to the sterling 
bloc. 


Surplus in Foreign Currency Appropriation: One of the 
factors which were responsible for a favorable turn in the 
balance of payments from June or July this year was a 
marked decrease in demand for imports. According to the 
survey of MITI, out of the total foreign curreney appro- 
priation of $1,072 million for the first half of fiscal 1954 
(April-September), it is expected that some $142 million 
will be left unused, since only some $930 million had been 
granted in import licenses. The fact that only about 86% 
of the appropriation had been made use of for imports is. 
due mainly to the third stringent monetary measures which 
went into effect last March. The MITI believes that, so 
long as the tight money continues as it does at present, the 


demand for imports will make no notable increase, and that. 


they may expect with almost certainty a surplus of $100 


million out of the total $1,090 million foreign currency 


budgeted for the second half of fiscal 1954. 


Noticeable Activity in Plant Exports: Exports of ships 


and power-plants are notably brisk lately. According to 
the estimate made by MITI, the authorized amount of plant 


export contracts for the first half of fiscal 1954 (April- 


September) totals $74 million ($39 million for the same 


period a year ago), or $150 million annually, should this. 


condition keep up, which is 40% more than last year’s post- 
war highest record of $109 million. This good showing is 


largely attributed by some business leaders connected with | 


heavy machinery industries and financiers to an increased 
incentive to export on the part of makers as a direct 
influence of deflation as well as to the lowered costs 


due to reduced prices of raw materials (chiefly steel). As. 


a specific example of the favorable effects of the deflationary 
policy on our competitive power in export market, mention 
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OF PROFITS AND LOSSES 


IN CHINA’S FARM CO-OPERATIVES 


The Peking authorities, who had revealed earlier in the 
summer the innumerable disputes which the new system of 
land tenure and mutual aid had produced, have again be- 
trayed deep concern over the breakdown of the normal 
harmony of the Chinese countryside. Very precise instruc- 
tions were sent out to the various rural officials both in 
the administrative and in the economic branches of the 
State, to do all possible to prevent bad blood. The im- 
mediate cause of concern was the distribution of the profits, 
especially in the agricultural producer co-operatives. It was 
admitted in an editorial in the Peking People’s Daily that 
this was a very delicate and difficult matter indeed. Where 
it was well done, internal co-operation could be consolidated 
and an impetus be given to the production of the next 
harvest. 


The income of an agricultural co-operative is distri- 
buted along the following lines: Repayment of public and 
private debts and payment of interest, reserve funds and 
welfare funds, floating production funds and administrative 
expenses for the coming year, remuneration to members for 


their private means of production, remuneration for labour, 


and others. But basically the -distribution can be divided 
into public production funds and _ personal income. Both 
were regarded as important and indispensable, but Peking 
warned that between the two there must be a proper ratio 
of distribution. In the past, some co-operatives distributed 
the entire income of the co-operatives as personal income 
without keeping any amount of reserve funds, welfare 
funds, and production funds for the coming year. Thus, 
the production equipment of the. co-operatives could not be 
improved, reproduction could not be expanded, and the pro- 
cess of gradual growth of the Socialist collective ownership 
would be slowed down, thereby making it impossible for 
the “superiority of co-operative production” to be dis- 
played. There were also some co-operatives which kept re- 
serve and welfare funds but kept too much either on ac- 
count of heavy debts of the past or on account of too ex- 
tensive provisions for the future. This leads to heavy over- 
heads, great waste and narrow profits. The members then 
lose interest and the common enterprises are endangered 
due to low personal returns. Certainly a part of the income 
must be set aside but not too much. Any method of ap- 
proach that would hinder mutual aid and mutual benefit is 
also to be deplored. 


Some members, including well-to-do peasants and 
households, now deprived of labour power, own relatively 
more land and relatively less labour power, while others, 
including poor peasants, own less land and more labour 
power. Then the ratio of distribution of remuneration for 
land and remuneration for labour frequently become the 
source of disputes, especially when production and income 
are not large and the pay for labour is “not higher than 


may be made of an international bidding for a hydro- 
electric power generator (26,500 KVA) for a power station 
in Formosa financed by the U.S. Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. The Japanese bids were the _ lowest at 
$400,000—$470,000. Italy’s ranged between $510,000 and 
$530,000, while others included $550,000 by Switzerland; 
$570,000 by France; $680,000 by Germany, and $830,000— 
$1,000,000 by the U.S., which was the highest and twice as 
high as the bids made by Japanese makers. 


of members. 


the social level.” Any improper settlement of this question 
directly affects the mutual aid and mutual benefit relations 
When the return for labour is too high and 
the return for land too small, some members with labour 
power and more land will get less than they had before 
joining the co-operatives. Conversely if return for land is 
too high and for labour too low, some will suffer losses. A 
ratio set too high or too low will bring about trouble, pro- 
voke internal disunity and affect even those who are not 
in the co-operatives. This in turn is an obstacle to their 
development. The correct principle of solution is to imple- 
ment the pelicy of distribution, mainiy according to labour, 
while giving consideration to the legitimate interests of those 
who own land. | 


The principle laid down by the Peking authorities is to 
reduce gradually the ratio of remuneration for land and 
raise that for labour along with the growth of production, 
until eventually distribution is achieved entirely according 
to labour. When production and income increase, the re- 
muneration for labour should be correspondingly raised. 
But if the total income remains rather stationary, the re- 


- muneration for land should not be arbitrarily reduced. All 


members of the co-operatives should be united to develop 
production and achieve decisive succéss, in increasing total 
income. When development goes on for a number of years 
and production is raised by 50 to 100%, distribution ac- 
cording to labour can be generally achieved. At present 
some of the co-operatives raise the returns for land too 
high in the hope of winning over the well-to-do middle . 
peasants while some co-operatives depress the returns for 
land too low regardless of the development of production in 
order to look after the interests of the poor peasants. 
Both these practices are wrong, say the Peking pundits. 
The general demand should consist in enabling all the 
peasants joining the ¢o-operatives, except former ex- 
ploiters, to gain a gradual increase, in ensuring special 
care for the orphans, widows, aged and disabled to receive 
special care, in enabling all to see the benefits of the co- 
operative and join them, in enabling the common produc- 
tion enterprise to develop without hindrance, and in creat- 
ing the conditions for collective labour and large-scale 
development of production. 


There had been so many painful mistakes in the past 
that Peking urged the co-operatives to carry out a trial 
distribution before the completion of the harvest. Where © 
income had actually fallen, the reasons for this were to. 
be analysed and studied so as to get to the bottom of the 
matter and the trouble be corrected in future. Secondly, 
it was suggested that the distribution be combined with 
“education” among, the members in collectivism. The pea- 
sants’ mentality of carefully comparing loss and gain over 
such an important question as distribution of profits cannot 
be ignored. The eventual and most sensible solution is not 
to compare things that are in many ways not open to com- 
parison, but to press on to more prosperous development 
of the co-operative by all members’ through — strenuous 
labour, development of production and increase of income. 
The peasants have to be taught the correct relationship 
between personal and collective interests and between imme- 
diate and permanent interests, and thus solve on the basis 
of a new and common understanding of Socialism, certain 
disputes cver distribution which defy immediate solution, 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


EDUCATIONAL TROUBLES IN CHINA 


The Communist ideological zealots have become serious- 
ly concerned over the persistence of bourgeois ideology in 
Chinese schovcis. 
in view of the dismal failures witnessed in so many cases of 
young but almost illiterate and ignorant activists who 
managed to find their way into the higher educational in- 
stitutions. A 26-year-old woman member of the Youth 
League, of proletarian parentage, had only done the equiva- 
lent of one year in the senior middle school. She knew prac- 
tically nothing about music but was nevertheless allowed ‘to 
enter the Department of Music of the Normal University 
in Peking. But she worked hard and was given a pass in 
the annual examination. The teachers, however, insisted 


that she lacked the essential quality of a music student, » 


had no feeling for music and no sense of rhythm and should 
be transferred ‘to another department. “Even the Com- 
munist Secretary of the Department of Music sided with 
the advocates of the Capitalist theory of ‘quality determines 
- everything’ and tried to persuade the woman to give it up 

and go to another department, but she refused and was de- 
termined to “struggle against bourgeois ideas by action.” 
With complete disregard for her own health, she worked 
day and night. She sang in every concert, and actually lost 


‘In other words, we do not have to be afraid of the pea- 
sants’’ comparison of loss and gain but should guide them 
to-selve the question from the standpoint of the general 
interests.” Distribution is to be regarded as a piece of 
political work as well as a technical job. Officials are re- 
minded ithat co-operativization is “a process of struggle 
in which collectivism overcomes individualism, a _ struggle 
which has to be completed through thousands of concrete 
steps. We must utilise each work step for enhancing the 
consciousness of the masses and for enriching every work 
step with political significance.” 

Lastly, distribution must be combined with check-up of 
preduction, of labour organization and revision of plans. 
Distribution is the end of past production as well as the 
beginning of future efforts. Distribution will expose the 
shortcomings of those members who failed to work con- 
scientiously and will also expose the defects of the co- 
operative in directing production. Exposure of defects is 
precisely the beginning of correcting the defects. If the 
officials and party comrades who direct the work do not 
know how to guide the masses forward, but go backward 
instead, following the vacillation of the masses who enter 
or leave the co-operative at their own whim, the conse- 
quences would be not of more or less income but of the 
very continuation of the co-operatives. This point is 
especially stressed insofar as famine areas are concerned. 
This year wide areas were inundated and while bumper 
harvests were gathered in some cases production was cur- 
tailed or crops were lost in other cases. When the time of 
distribution arrives, numerous disputes are inevitable. It 
is far from easy to find a method of solution satisfactory 
to all. The most equitable and most basic method, it is 
suggested, can only be such as to enable all to live on till 
next year, to maintain the common enterprise, to restore 
production as soon as possible and to win a bumper harvest 
next year. 

The magnitude of this aspect of the problem can be 
seen from the fact that the CPG Ministry of Interior and 
the People’s Bank appropriated 550,000 million yuan in 
relief funds and loaned 940,000 million to help flood victims 
carry out production “for self-salvation.”’ 


At least that is the line they are taking 


attitude toward the working and _ peasant 


her voice but continued to take lessons. She persisted in 
this way till the elections at the turn of the year. Then 
she forgot how to write the character on her electoral form 
under which Terrestrial Branch (Hare) she was born. One 
of her fellow-students commented derisively on her lapse of 
memory, and she became ‘‘mentally deranged.”’ 

The Party men called a special meeting of teachers to 
consider the affair and it was concluded that the Capitalist 
theory that “quality determines everything” existed to an 
alarming degree among many teachers. Hard work was in- 
adequate to make up for lack of quality: that was the 
argument. But this was held to be “incompatible with a 
people’s teacher,’ and every teacher was called upon to 
realise the direct and serious danger of such an attitude. 
They were also warned of the necessity of taking a correct 
classes if the 
policy of opening the door of education to them was to be 
carried out. Students of worker or peasant families should 
be helped, not hindered. So there were criticisms and self- 
criticism on all sides and the Party Press (‘“‘People’s Educa- 
tion’) drew the necessary conclusions. More attention must 
be paid to the struggle against bourgeois thought of all kinds 
and all forms. Teachers must not be so impatient with 
their pupils or tell them they lack “native gifts.” 

The same organ also directed its attention to another 
case in the distant Hsin Tu Normal School of Szechuan, 
where a certain language teacher “persistently distorted, 
through his bourgeois views, the character of progressive 
people described in the text-books.” In reading a lesson 
on a love story he would ignore the anti-feudal theme 
of the story and dwell on the physical beauty of the 
heroine. He would also tell his class that the hero was 
popular with the village maidens because he was handsome 
rather than because of his ideological perfections. He was 
all for love and critical zealots in his class were dubbed 
prudes and hypocrites. When a girl wrote a piece recalling 
memories of a cousin whom she had fallen in love with and 
who later died of cholera, the teacher hailed this composi- 
tion, which was. “full of decadent ideas and melancholic 
thoughts,” as ‘‘a deeply-moving work which demonstrates 
your ability to write.” Another student, a married woman, 
wrote abcut her child at home who kept engaging her 
thoughts, which naturally prevented her from devoting her- 
self whole-heartedly to her studies. Instead of correcting 


‘her fault, the teacher taunted her for not having expressed 


her sadness well. He even wrote a poem of his own on 
the same theme and appended it to her composition. ‘“‘The 
virus cof bourgeois thought spread by this teacher, who had 
been teaching the Chinese* language in the Normal School 
for only three months, is dreadful. Under his influence, 
ideologically progressive students wavered and students with 
weaker minds followed him unquestioningly.” 

A progressive Youth League student at the school began 
to show remarkable changes within a month under this 
teacher. She wrote in a plaintive mood about the death 
of her father and her husband, was told she had not given 


full play to her innermost feelings, and then stepped it up 


and described how she tried to drown her sorrows in drinking 
and hoped to kill herself so. that she might see her husband 
again in the other world. This was all very serious and 
in defiance of the General Line of the Party during the 
Period of Transition. And it was all the worse because 
it was not discovered for a long time. The school authori- 
ties never tried to find out how lectures were actually 
delivered for fear of “hurting the face” of the teachers. 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The heavy machinery plant at Taiyuan is now produc- 
ing, for the first time in China, various heavy machinery such 
as 50-ton travelling cranes, swing cranes, electric furnaces, 
equipment for coke ovens, and huge machine parts. A 
number of machine-building plants in Harbin and Shenyang 
(Mukden) are pooling their skill and equipment to produce 
the 10,000-kilowatt power installations for . the Kwanting 
Reservoir near Peking. Recently, one of the 
blast furnace for the Anshan Iron & Steel. Company was 
also jointly built by leading workshops. 


Factory buildings for four new cotton mills at Peking, 
Shihkiachwang, Chengchow and Sian have been completed 
and installation of machinery and air-conditioning equipment 
is now proceeding. Each of the four mills will have 100,000 
spindles and 2,500 looms and with the exception of the Sian 
mill, the rest will start production before June 1955. Before 
the end of 1956, each of these four cities will have one 
more new mill with 80,000 to 100,000 spindles and 4,000 
looms. The combined annual production of these eight new 
mills will be over 1,000 million metres of cloth. All the 
machinery and the equipment are made in China. 


In the Tsiaotso Coal Mine in Honan, an extra output of 
10,000 tons of anthracite coal was hewed during the first 
ten months of this year. The Pingsiang Coal Mine in 
Kiangsi completed the 1954 target nearly two months ahead 
of time. Meanwhile, rich coal deposits were discovered in 
areas north of the Weiho River in Shensi. The Anshan 
Iron & Steel Company will produce 40,000 tons of steel above 
this year’s target. The extra tonnage will include 10,000 
tons of rails, 8,600 tons of pipes and 14,000 tons of ore. 
The extra output of the Taiyuan Iron and Steel Plant for 
the year 1954 will amount to a total of 180,000 million 
People’s Yuan. : 


Peking is now receiving part of its power supply from 
the reconstructed Tungchow Power Plant situated at about 
20 kilometres to the east of Peking. Tientsin has recently 
doubled the feeding of power to Peking over the newly- 
completed high-tension power transmission line. The pro- 
duction of paper by enterprises under the Ministry of Light 
Industry, exceeded the over-all October target by 4%. The 
eutput of pulp was 5.5% above plan. The production of 
vegetable oil during October was 9.43% above plan; soap 
6.89%; canned food 13.88% and powdered milk 30.11% above 
The 1954 timber-felling targets were completed by four 
major timber industry administrations in the Great Khingan 


Mcuntain Range of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Re- 
gion. 


AGRICULTURAL. OUTPUT & DEVELOPMENT 


Nationwide state purchases of autumn rice in October 
exceeded that of the same period last year by 390,000 tons. 
October’s purchase figures of millet and other coarse grain 
and soya beans were 40% to 190% above those in Septem- 
ber. China’s wheat-producing province, Shantung, had an 
autumn grain harvest of 1.6 million tons above that of last 
year. By October, sales of surplus grain to the State were 
already 1.4 times more than those during the same period 
in 1953. Shensi will reap 250,000 tons of grain more than 
last year. Kansu, a dry province next to Shensi, recorded a 
per-hectare grain yield of 10% bigger than that of last 
year. The average yield on some 33,000 hectares of land 
along the Pchai Bay in North China near Tientsin, was 5.4 
tons per hectare. During the period from June to mid- 
November, over one million tons of surplus grain were pur- 
chased by the State in Honan Province. The rice output in 
the Miao Autonomous Region in Western Hunan Province 
this year will be 5,000 tons more than that of 1953. In 
Chekiang, the crop this year from 933,000 hectares will be 
at least 20% higher than that of last year. In this area, 


the per-hectare yield reached 4.2 tons which is nearly 2 tons 


over the national average. Kiangsu’s grain output this year 


will be half a, million tons above that of 1953. 


automatic 


In Kwangsi, 
this year’s production of grain will exceed that of 1953 by 
900,000 tons. In Anhwei the late autumn crops on some 
2.5 million hectares of land will reach 750,000 tons. This 
will enable many counties to make up for the losses in- 
curred during the recent flood. : 


The quality of this year’s cotton is better than last 
year’s production. Staples are over one inch long. In Honan 
150,000 tons of ginned cotton (37% more than 1953) will be 
reaped. Long-staple cotton growing on an_ experimental 
farm in the Turfan Basin, in Sinkiang, was successful. One 
of the 26 varieties of long-staple cotton grown on the farm 
was particularly good. The plant reached over 162 centi- 
metres in height and bore an average of 65-bolls. Its cotton 
fibre, soft and fine, measured 35 millimetres. The  per- 
hectare yield is estimated at 3,750 kilogrammes of raw 
cotton. The 1954 groundnut crop will be 41% higher than 
that of 1953. The total acreage under groundnut has been 
increased by 50% since 1949. In Honan, a major groundnut- 
growing province, this season’s crop of shelled peanuts will 
reach 124,000 tons which is 20% over the original plan. 
Heilungkiang reaped 53,000 tons of flax and over 700,000 
tons of sugar beet. The flax yield this year averages 1.4 
tons per hectare which is 4% higher than the 1951 record. 
Output of sugar beet per hectare is 14.5 tons or 20% more 
than that of last year. Sugar refineries in Kwangtung will 
turn out 70,600 tons more sugar during the current refining 
season than for the previous season. The refining sea- 
son commences in November and lasts until May. — 
Fukien Province is planning to grow more tea. By the 
end of 1957, 10,600 hectares of wasteland will be trans- 
formed into tea plantations and bring the total acreage up 
to more than 40,000 hectares. These plantations will be 
able to produce 15,000 tons of tea every year by 1962. 


There are now more than 100 mechanised state farms 
in China, employing tractors imported from Russia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and other countries. Tractor drivers and 
farm experts, who will play a leading role in the mechanisa- 
tion of Chinese agriculture, are now under training on these 
farms. By August this year, China had more than 100,000 
agricultural producer cooperatives and by next spring the 
number will reach 600,000. More than 700,000 new farm 
implements will be produced this winter and next year to 


cope with the growing demand for more double-bladed and 


single-bladed wheel ploughs; cultivators; harvesters; tooth 
harrows; disk harrows; sowers; and threshing machines. More 
than 60 mcdern pumping stations with 700 pumps have been 
set up this year in rural areas. These 700 pumps with a total 
capacity of 14,000 horse power, serve 40,000 hectares of farm 
land. Modern pumping stations throughout the country now 
have more than 9,000 electric water pumps with 160,900 horse 


power in total, and serve more than 370,000 hectares of 


Peking allecated 2 billion yuan for dyke reinforcement 
along the Yangtze and Huan Rivers. Work will be con- 
tinued on the construction of two reservoirs, a water deten- 
ticn basin and other unfinished works along the Huai River. 
The river dykes will also be strengthened and_ repaired. 
Three more reservoirs along the river are now under plan- 
ning. The Huai River project will ultimately eliminate the 
traditional flood menace. Over 20,000 workers are now re- 
pairing the dykes along the Yangtze River at Wuhan. Based 
on recent experience, the dykes will be raised to over 30 
metres high and widened proportionally. Trees will be 
planted along the banks outside the dykes to protect them 
from wind-whipped waves. Dykes around the Tungting 
Lake wil! also be strengthened and repaired. 


COMMUNICATION LINES 


A heavy pregramme of winter construction has begun 
all along China’s main railway and _ highway projects. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Remittances of Bonds, Treasury Bills 


The Central Bank monetary board has clarified its 
policy on the remittance in dollars abroad of the principal 
and interest of rehabilitation and development bonds and 
all other government bonds and treasury bills being issued 
by the Central Bank. The principal of matured bonds can 
be remitted in dollars abroad only to foreign investors. 
Such remittances would be free from the payment of the 
foreign exchange tax only when these bonds are purchased 
with funds brought into the Philippines, but would be sub- 
ject to the 17 per cent excise tax if they are purchased 
with pesos, whether pertaining to blocked accounts’ or 


not. 


The monetary board also decided that the interest of 
all government bonds and treasury bills may be remitted 
abroad in dollars. Such remittances would be free from 
the payment of the 17 per cent excise tax if the bonds 
are owned by foreign investors, irrespective of whether 
these bonds are purchased with funds brought into the 
country or with peso blocked accounts. However, - such 
remittances would be subject to the payment of the 17 
per cent exchange tax if the bonds are purchased with 
pesos by the local branches of foreign banks or companies 
on their own accounts. Only remittances made by the 
Central Bank were exempt from the payment of the 17 per 
cent exchange tax. Otherwise, remittances are subject to 
the payment of the 17 per cent excise tax. 


To stimulate the market for government bonds, the Cen- 
tral Bank has set aside P25 million worth of four per cent 
rehabilitation and development bonds maturing on June 1, 
1959 and made the amount available to banks, brokers 
and insurance firms at 995 per cent and accrued interest, 
provided that the bonds are not retained by these parties 
for their own account but are resold to investors. If these 


The laying of double tracks along the  850-kilometre 
Peking-Shenyang Railway was completed recently. The 
Chinese section of the Chining-Ulan Bator 
soon be ready for service. The road bed of the 388- 
kilometre “hinese section was completed recently and only 
about 40 kilometres of track remain to be laid. Preliminary 
survey has begun on the 1,000-kilometre Yumen-Urumchi 
section of the projected Lanchcow-Urumchi-Alma Ata Rail- 
way.- This line will link Urumchi, capital of Sinkiang with 
Alma Ata, capital of the Kazakh Union Republic of the 
USSR. Alma Ata is the terminus of the South Siberian 
railway network. 


A 187-kilometre highway linking a salt lake in Northern 
Kansu with the Kansu-Sinkiang Highway was recently open- 
ed to traffic. The lake is located in the remote Alahihan 
Mongolian Autonomous Region. By the end of November, 
the last bridge linking the eastern and western section of 
2,255-kilometre Sikang-Tibet Highway will be completed. 
Construction cf the Sikang-Tibet Highway across the “roof 
of the world” was started in 1951 and will be completed 
before the end of 1954. The 1,700 kilometres long, north- 
eastern section of the Chinghai-Tibet Highway was recently 
opened to traffic linking Sining, capital of Chinghai with 
Nagchuka in Tibet, north of Lhasa. Only 300 kilometres of 
the highway remain to be built to connect it with Lhasa. 


This newly-opened section of the Chinghai-Tibet Highway is 


linked with the highways leading northwest to Sinkiang Pro- 
vince and east to Lanchow, the terminus of the east-west 
trunk line of the Lunghai Railway. After this highway 
teaches Lhasa, it will be connected with the Sikang-Tibet 
Highway and facilitate communications between Tibet and 
provinces in the Southwest. 


Railway will 


banks, brokers and insurance firms should buy the bonds 
for their investment accounts, the bonds should be pur- 
chased at 100 per cent and accrued interest. The Central 
Bank will repurchase any of these bonds anytime before 
the date of maturity. However, should any of the R&D 
bonds be repurchased during a period of 90 days from the 
time of the sale by the Central Bank, the difference between 
the selling price and the par value should be rebated to 
the Central Bank. No additional block of R&D bonds will 
be sold by the Central Bank until the P25 million worth 
of such bonds have been satisfactorily absorbed in the 
market. 


Trade Clinics 


The Chamber of Commerce of the Philippines and the 
bureau of commerce will cooperate in the establishment of 
business counselling and information clinics in the provinces 
as a measure to render practical aid to Filipino retailers. 
A start has already been made by the bureau in the putting 
up of such business advisory centers in its provincial com- 
mercial agencies in all parts of the country. The opening 
of business counselling and information centers not only 
in Manila but also in all field offices has really been a long- 
standing need of the country for the reorientation of the 
Filipino thought along the lines of business, which would 
ultimately result in an improved Filipino participation in the 
various fields of economic endeavor. There are over two hun- 
dred Chinese chambers of commerce scattered all over the 
country with a Federation of all those in Manila, in addition to 
the influential Chinese Chamber of Commerce. This indicates 
the need of organizing the Filipino businessmen all over 
the Islands into chambers of commerce and other trade 
organizations by way of giving them self-help and by 
placing them in a position to compete with the well- 
organized alien traders. Legislation alone was not suffi- 
cient to give Filipinos predominance in the local trade. 


Quality of Coffee 


Coffee growers aim at improving the quality of Philip- 
pine Coffee, as follows: 1. establish coffee experiment 
stations in the various coffee growing’ provinces of the 
country. 2. previde technical supervision and education in 
selection techniques of growing and processing. 3. provide 
technical supervision and education in selection of coffee 
plants best suited to different altitudes and locations. 4. 
control the export and import of coffee according to grade, 
quality and quantity. 5. establish proper connections with 
banking institutions for financing coffee production, ware- 
housing and marketing. 


The Philippines imported 1,785,126 kilos of coffee beans 


worth P5,780,758 in 1953, in addition to imports of soluble 
coffee. 


‘Quality’ Copra 


Copra that will command the highest price in the 
world market will soon be produced by the Philippine Coco- 
nut Administration from private coconut plantations under 
PHILCOA management. Several coconut planters from 
Laguna and Quezon expressed desire to offer their planta- 
tions to PHILCOA on management contract. Copra to be 
produced under modern precess of drying will be called the 
PHILCOA copra, a standard that may earn an A-1 classifica- 
tion in the world market. Improvement of Philippine copra 
was voted recently by the PHILCOA board of adminis- 
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trators as one of the priority projects this year in line 
with the rural development program of President Mag- 
saysay. With a dark future ahead for the copra industry, 
local farmers have no choice but to improve the quality 
of their copra. PHILCOA plantations will spearhead the 
move for quality improvement, Farmers, tenants, and 


copra producers in all coconut producing provinces will be» 


informed of the PHILCOA process in copra drying through 
A booklet on “PHILCOA planta- 
tion management” translated in dialects spoken in. coconut 
regions will be released by the public relations office of the 
new coconut institution. The booklet contains all informa- 
tion on modern and systematic management with the view 
to produce the best quality copra. 


5-Year Agricultural Expansion 


The department of agriculture and natural resources 
launched a five-year program designed to expand the pre- 
sent land area under cultivation in the country for the 
production of additional food crops. 
the program would include a total land expansion area of 
102,610 hectares, 83,855 of which would be used for food 
crops, 12,240 for export crops and 6,515 for industrial 
crops. A committee to integrate agricultural and indus- 
trial expansion was ereated by the agriculture department. 
This committee, which will act as advisory body to the 
agriculture secretary, is charged with integrating industrial 
and agricultural production by facilitating the improvement 
of crops which can be used as raw material for domestic. 
processing .and manufacturing. Ray G. Johnson, agricul- 
tural division director of the Foreign Operations adminis- 
tration, recommended that the objective of the committee 
should shape the department’s contributions along various 
lines, including: 1. Facilitation of land classification pro- 
gram of the soil conservation and forestry bureaus. 2. 
Initiation of studies to explore the economic possibilities 
of processing and marketing crops. 3. Investigation. of 
technical problems of plant selection. 4. Experimentation 
on product utilization. 


Carbide and Alloy Plant 


The multi-million peso carbide and ferro-alloy plant of 
the Maria Cristina Chemical Industries, Inc., in Iligan City, 
Lanao, has been opened. The plant is designed to produce 
as much as the present requirements of the country for 
carbide and ferro-alloys. For this reason, the plant will 
be operated at half load capacity only (15 tons of carbide 
a day instead of 30) during the first two or three years. 
Carbide and ferro-alloys are among the basic industries. 
Everything that the plant needs for its operation—cheap 
power, lime, manganese and chrome deposits and coconut 
shell charcoal—is available in the vicinity of the plant, 
The use of carbide, for the time being, is limited to generat- 
ing acetylene for steel welding and cutting and for lighting 
houses, fishing boats and mines. But carbide may be pro- 
cessed into fertilizer (calcium cyanamide), plastic, vinyl 
chloride and many other by-products. With the ferro- 
manganese, ferro-chrome or ferro-silicon which the plant will 
produce, the country will be in a position to manufacture 
either mild, chilled or stainless steel. The local steel plants 
have been depending on imported ferro-alloys up to this 
time. Maria Cristina Industries is the first private enter- 
prise to utilize the cheap power available at the govern- 
ment’s hydroelectric power plant at Iligan City. 


Unemployment 


The most important problem of Philippine economy 
today is the rising unemployment. Every year the coun- 
try’s population increases by 500,000 of which 160,000 are 
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| 
ready for work. The yearly increase of unemployed per- 
sons, on the other hand, is 100,000 which means that only 
60,000 persons are getting work every year. Even the 
number of educated unemployed is increasing at a tremen- 
dous rate. Presently, the Philippines has a total of 1,300,000 — 
people unemployed. The only way of solving the rising 

unemployment problem is by providing more job opportuni- 
ties to the people, such as: (1) the opening of new lands; 
(2) the construction of roads in underdeveloped areas to 
make the lands there available for occupancy; (3) the 
creation of more construction projects; and (5) the de- 

velopment of irrigation works. : 


Other economic problems of the country are the fol- 
lowing: (1) The low level of production and income of 


the country. This results in very low standards of living 


and very low margin for saving and investment. (2) Un- 
balanced state of the country’s economy which is dependent 
on a few agricultural export crops and on the importation 
of practically all consumer goods from the outside. (3) 
Underdeveloped state of the rural areas where 75 per cent 
of the people live. (4) Inefficient transportation and com- 
munication facilities; and (5) Control of trade by aliens 
which results in a very high margin between producers and 


consumers prices and very unbalanced distribution of the 
of production. 


Resettlement 


The National Resettlement and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (NARRA) has set.a goal of 4,000 heads of families 
for resettlement during the current fiscal year. In a report 
submitted recently to President Magsaysay, Eligio J. Tavan- 
lar, NARRA general manager, stated that from January 1 
to August 31, 1954, the new land agency has resettled 2,059 © 
in six settlement projects, namely: Concepcion, Tarlac; 
Masbate; Occidental Negros; Malaya (Akle) Bulacan; Pan- 
dacan, Palawan; and Uao-Maramag in Lanao. These are 
apart from the settlers established in past years in the 
old settlements. For the same period this year, 2,821 Jand 
patents have been issued to settlers for the home lots and 
farm lots allocated to them. 


The applicants for resettlement whose applications have 
been processed and approved will be sent to the settle- 
ments starting November. It was explained that the months 
of July, August, September, and October are within the 
rainy season and it is not a good policy to resettle people 
during that period. Studies undertaken by the NARRA 
show that the best months for settlement are from Novem- 
ber to March. During itthese months, the settlers will have 
good days to do their housebuilding, initial clearing of their 
land, and plowing and planting of intermediate crops. On 
the basis of such studies, the board of directors and the 
management of NARRA have adopted the policy of first 
completing the survey and subdivision of home lots and 


farm lots before any prospective settler is sent to the 
settlement. 


Thrift Drive 


The Philippine National Bank, a member of the Bankers’ 
Association of the Philippines, announced that the national 


thrift year campaign proclaimed by President Magsaysay 


last June 1 has made considerable gains in the number 
of accounts opened and the amount of money deposited. 
As of July 31, or two months after the campaign was 
launched, 1,392 new savings accounts were opened with a 
total amount of P1,322,177.23 deposited in one month’s 
time. 


(Continued on Page 736) 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


INVESTMENT AND 
SPECULATION US 
SECURITIES 


By a Cantonese Banker 


Although transactions in American 
stocks and shares in Hongkong started 
very early, it began to gain public re- 
cognition and support only a few 
years ago. At the beginning, the 
clients were a number of Europeans 
and people from Shanghai. Local 


Cantonese investors, actually the bulk . 


of Hongkong’s investing public, had al- 
ways regarded American securities with 
an air of mystery blended with dis- 
trust by reason of the fact that they 
had then only a nebulous idea as to 
what American stocks were or how 
they were transacted. When _ that 
feeling was changed a few years ago, 
the volume of business in American 
stocks in Hongkong simultaneously in- 
creased. It is now almost equal to 
that in local shares. One stock broker 
here sometimes handles in a day con- 
tracts to the value of US$150,000, 
which amount compares well with the 
daily total turnover of all local shares 
on Hongkong’s Stock Exchange. The 
reason why local Cantonese investors 
had not paid much attention to Ameri- 
can shares in the past is that Ameri- 
can stock transactions are concluded in 
New York and not here. Most Can- 
tonese merchants have observed the 
maxim, “Don’t do anything that you 
do not know; don’t buy anything that 
you do not see’’. That happens to be 
the A.B.C. of business training for a 
native merchant and therefore it acts 
as an inhibition which advises them 
against doing anything with American 
stocks, the transaction in which takes 
place on the other side of the world. 
However, this apathy has changed as 
general conditions in Hongkong 
changed. By the end of 1950, America 
imposed an embargo on China trade 
and during 1951, Hongkong Govern- 
ment restricted the export of strategic 
goods to China. This caused Hong- 
kong’s entrepot trade to dwindle. 
Consequently, regular lines of business 
became greatly curtailed and business 
failures were frequent. Those who 
were doing business in a large. way 
often sustained severe losses while 
those who worked on smaller scale 
found it difficult to make-enough to 
meet their overhead expenses. The 
situation became so unfavourable that 
there was little outlet for capital. 
Therefore, since 1950, idle cash, which 
could have been earmarked for itrad- 
ing purposes, was attracted towards 
real estate, gold bars, local shares. 


The total turnover in local shares for 
1951 was $140 M. or $80 more than 
that of 1950. As different people have 
different ideas of investments—the 
bachelor type wants something advan- 
tageous; the family type appreciates 
only those that are stable; the mer- 
chant tyjfe is interested in sound 
stocks and the speculator type picks 
only those which are fluctuating—the 
moneyed people soon found it impos- 
sible to put up only with local shares, 
real estate, gold bars etc. American 
stocks offered a wide variety for their 
choice with over 500 kinds of stocks 
from industrials to minerals and from 
conservative to speculative investment. 
The public considered now U.S. securi- 
ties as suitable media of investment. 
The buyers’ interest was further en- 
hanced when they came to know that 
the American Stock Exchange was 
under the supervision of the Security 
and Exchange Commission and _ that 
many stocks had brought fabulous pro- 
fits to their holders. Douglas Aircraft 
has offered a profit of about 100% 
during a period of 10 months this year 
while Du Pont, General Electric and 
many other world-known corporations 
have also yielded fairly large profits. 
Hence investment desire was cultivated 
and the volume of business in Ameri- 
can stocks began to expand. 


The success of an operation in Ameri- 
can stocks depends largely, if not en- 
tirely, on the investor’s choice of 
brokers. In Hongkong there are four 
regular American stock brokers and a 
number of private firms which handle 
business occasionally. They supply 
their prospective clients with latest 
news, market digests and advice be- 
sides handling their purchases and 
sales. As they are in reality the eye 
and brain of their buyers, their judge- 
ment is expected to be correct and 
sound so that they will be able to 
select for their customers such stocks 
that promise gains. In some local 
brokers’ offices are found piles upon 
piles of books, market quotations and 
periodicals which literature’ brokers 
must read and digest to be able to give 
clients up-to-the-minute information 
regarding the stocks in-America. The 
transaction of a business is very sim- 
ple. When a buyer decides what stock 
he wants to buy, he gives authority to 
his broker, who will then transmit it 
to New York to his correspondent. A 
reply will generally come the next day 
to confirm that the purchase or sale 
has been executed. At that time, the 
buyer will pay the required amount of 
margin, usually up to 50% of the total 
value, in T/T New York. When that 
is done, he is given a contract and he 
can sell the stock at any later date. 
Sometimes, when a buyer wants to 


keep the stock, he can have it mailed 
to Hongkong as soon as he has made 
100% payment for the value of the 
stock. In most cases, the stock is de- 
livered within three days in New York 
after the conclusion of 
The common practice is that the buyer 
instructs the broker to deliver the 
stock in New York to his representa- 


tive or bankers or requests the broker . 


to hold the stock for him in 
York. 


New 
When a customer feels that 


the market in New York has gone too 


high, and he wishes to sell forward, he 
can do so provided he pays a margin 
to his broker. There being no time 
limit regarding delivery, he can always 
carry the contract for as long as he 
likes and increases the margin money 
if the price should- go up. 


Hongkong is an ideal place for 
American stock and share operations 
because, unlike other countries in the 
world, there is always a very large 
supply of free US$. The volume of 
American stock dealings here depends 
on general conditions in Hongkong. If 
trade conditions should become better, 
there will be more opportunities which 
will demand more capital and cause a 
withdrawal of investment from real 
estate, shares etc. It is quite possible 
however that the present trend will 
continue, and American stocks, because 
of what they can offer, will be rated 
as an equal to local shares, real estate 
and gold bars to be a suitable means 
for investment as well as for.specula- 


tion. The free exchange market here, 


where any currency can be traded and. 
where any currency can be  con- 
verted into gold, stimulates investment. 
and speculation in stocks and _ shares, 
and also commodities, in America. In 
addition to local people, outport in- 
vestors make use of the facilities offer-. 
ed here. Among the ‘outport inves- 
tors’ are both Chinese and European, 
and a sprinkling of other nationalities. 
Many investors in: US securities are 
also keeping funds in Australian and 
other sterling countries stocks and 
bonds. But the American market is 
always the strongest attraction for the 
Chinese, and will remain go. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Chinese People’s Currency 


The exchange value of People’s Bank 
Note (PBN) is difficult to assess as 
most trade is conducted by Peking on 
barter basis and few trade balances are 
set off by transfers. Internally the 
PBN has recently been more stable 
after the purchasing power of that 


a business. - 
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currency previously had _ declined as 
prices of most commodities rose. The 
PBN is a medium in name only for 
foreign trade purposes and _ statistics, 
based on that currency, tend to be mis- 


jJeading. The depreciation of the PBN 
during the past two years has been put 
Officially in Peking at 20% but actually, 


basing the percentage on the _ overall 
rise of prices, the depreciation has 


been much heavier, probably—in line 


with Hongkong free market quotations 
50%. In 
economy the purchasing power of the 


PBN means various things’ to. various 
‘people and salaried groups. So many 
people get payment in kind, such as 


free housing, food and specially ration- 


ed commodities, that comparisons with 
conditions. in other countries are diffi- 


cult if not impossible. For the officially 


unattached Chinese life in China today 


is very expensive and very hard. 


Rationing of many commodities has 
been enforced and at present rations 
per person per month are as follow: 
rice 30 lbs, firewood 20 lbs, cooking oil 


‘1 |b, sugar 4 lb; cotton cloth 3 yards 


per one year. As can be seen from 
these low ration figures, life is poor in 


China. Many edibles are not available 
-on the market though sometimes secret- 


ly traded. Beans have been’ very 
ssearce lately and vegetable oils are 
often lacking in a country’ which is 
‘well known for good harvests in these 
oils. Even for those who have plenty 
of PBN the scarcity remains as press- 
ing as for those who have no money. 
‘There prevails hunger in many districts 
of the country. Cities are better sup- 


plied. The export drive of the Peking 


government is inflicting hardships on 
‘the masses who are exhorted to under- 
stand the reasons for these hardships 
—<industrialisation must be promoted at 
the expense of the people’s livelihood. 
Rationing was partly caused by these 
“hunger exports’ of China but also by 
the calamities (floods) of this year and 
by official bungling (miscalculation by 
government of quantities of food etc. to 
be bartered for foreign goods). -. The 
Officials want ito impress the people with 
their excellence and efficiency; in fact, 
they are often very ignorant and help- 
less youngsters who are, 
honestly, trying to manage the trade 
and the general economy of the vast 
country. That this proves beyond the 
ability and competency of these hordes 
of officials does not put them to shame; 
better and more experienced people 
would probably also have failed but 
they might have not undertaken ‘con- 
trols’ which cannot be effected and they 
might have set their hopes and ambitions 
much lower and less ambitious, and 
postponed the realisation of this and 
that promotion plan, allowing the toil- 
ing masses a better life now and here. 


Foreign currency from _ overseas 
Chinese, before a most reliable and 
steady source of earning for the State, 
shows growing declines and has alarmed 
Peking. During the early years of 
communist control over China, monthly 
Inward remittances arriving in China 


China’s 


people would be described 


sea Chinese have originated, 


perhaps very - 


were around and usually over HK$ 60 
million per month. Currently the 
figure, reduced by about 70%, is only 
some HK$ 13—14 m. The decline is 
significant from a political point of 
view. It reveals better than any poli- 
tical propaganda the fact that most 
overseas Chinese are opposed to the 
communist rule. Gold and exchange 
trading in China, being’ severely pro- 
secuted, only rarely takes place though 
sometimes larger transactions are re- 
ported in and via Hongkong. Such 
successful transactions do not receive 
any publicity and it would be unwise 
to say more about them. There is, as 
one may guess, a strong desire on the 
part of many Chinese in China to send 
whatever funds théy still retain abroad 
and to get out of their country. Such 
in Peking 
as scoundrels and gangsters. The local 
market in PBN: remittances is small as 
far as conducted at free rates; the rate 
here, against the official quotation, is 45 


to 50% lower and therefore remitters | 


here would prefer to send money to 
their families and friends via the free 
market but controls in China and 
draconian penalties by the authorities 
have curtailed the free market in PBN 
remittances. Peking has authorised 
14 banks here to handle remittances 
(mainly Bank of China, Bank of Com- 
munications, Nanyang Commercial 
Bank) and there also have been per- 
mitted a few native banks to handle 
remittances, drafts and commercial bills 
such as the Poa Sang Bank, Woo Cheung 
Bank etc. Additionally, Peking has 
granted the right to deal in overseas 
Chinese family remittances to a number 
of small firms which specialise in such 
remittances to the principal ffive  dis- 
tricts in Kwangtung from where over- 
and to 
Swatow and Amoy. Supervision of 
business conducted by these small firms 
is strict. To attract more remittances 
from Chinese abroad Peking has con- 
sidered either the lowering of the offi- 
cial rate of the PBN or a special rate 
to be allowed to remitters in foreign 
countries. A 25% devaluation for such 
purposes has been rumoured about 
since some time. However considering 
the mood of the vast majority of over- 


sea Chinese and their lack of apprecia- 


tion of the blessings brought about by 
the communists, no improvement in in- 
ward remittances could be expected. 


All reports and indications suggest 
that there is much dissatisfaction in 
China and rationing is very unpopular. 
Farmers have protested against the cart- 
ing away of,food from the country- 
side. Rumours of a revolutionary feel- 
ing among the masses are frequent. In 
case of any outside intervention against 
the Peking regime the people would 
either remain passive or side with the 
‘counter-liberators’. Under such a 
phychological situation, the confidence 
of the people in the stability and in- 
trinsic value of the PBN can be ima- 
gined. 


Report for the week Nov. 22-27: 


Gold 
Nov. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
22 $255 25434 Low 264% 
23 255%. 265% High 
24 255% 255 
25 255% 254% 
26 255% 255) 
27 255% 255% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2544 and 2553, and the highest and 
lowest were $255% and 254%. During 
the week under review, the market was 
quiet but on the steady side, and prices 
advanced by one point. Reasons were 
that demands for export increased and 
caused the change over interest to turn 
in favour of buyers, and also the slight 
appreciation of US$. Judging its future, 
there is no doubt that a quiet market 
wilk follow, but as arrivals in Macao 
will soon turn the table of interest 
charges and US$ seemed to have touch- 
ed the highest level, we expect that an 
easier market is coming. 


Interest favoured buyers and totalled 
HK$2.74 per 10 taels of .945 fine. The 
stock was small to face the demand, . 
but is expected to increase. Tradings 
remained small and amounted to 49,800 
taels or averaged 8,300 taels per day. 
Positions taken figured at a daily aver- 
age of 43,500 taels. Cash sales totalled 
18,340 taels, of which 5,840 taels listed 
and 12,500 taels arranged. Imports 
were mainly from Macao and amounted | 
to 4,000 taels. A shipment of 30,000 
fine ounces reached Macao via_ the 
Colony last week, another shipment is 
expected this week. Exports figured at 
9,200 taels, which were divided: 5,500 
taels to Singapore, 2,000 taels to Ran- 
goon, 1,000 taels to Indochina, and 700 
taels to Korea. Differences paid for 
lecal and Macao .99 fine were $14.90— 
14.70 and 12.80—12.10 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. Profits for these ex- 
ports were very small, and worked at 
only about $5 per tael. 


Cross rates in the. Exchange were 
US$37.63—37.46 per fine ounce. Con- 
tracts for a total of 19,200 ounces were 
concluded in the week at US$37.74— 
37.70 C.I.F. Macao. 


Silver 
Nov. 22-27 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.64 3.64 2.79 
Low 5.55 3.56 2.74 


The market was very quiet and busi- 
ness small, prices dropped on poor de- 
mand and in line with world prices. 
Trading totals were, for bar 2,200 
taels, for $ coins 3,000 coins, and for. 
20c coins 2,000 coins. 


US$ 
Nov. High Low High Low 

22 $5913, 59114 589% 58914 
23 592% 59214 59136 590% 
24 593 59214 59114 590% 
25 592% 591% 59036 589% 
26 592°, 592 5901, 590 
27 592% 59214 59034 59014 


D..D. rates: High 591°, Low 589%. 
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With the setback of cross rates and 
good demand from both gold and gen- 
eral importers, rates appreciated slow- 
ly but surely with only small business 
concluded. Future trend of the market 
is not. expected to be steady. In the 
T.T. sector, gold and general importers 
were good buyers and offers came from 
Japan and Korea. Tradings _ totalled 
US$1,220,000. In the Notes market, 
speculators-unloaded to take their pro- 
fit, <thus separation between T.T. 
rates being increased to over 2 points. 
Interest favoured sellers and amounted 
to HK$1.00 per US$1,000, and positions 
taken figured at US$2? million. Busi- 
ness concluded: for cash US$655,000 
and for future 1,710,000. In the D.D. 
sector, tradings remained small and 
totalled US$210,000. 


Yen and Piastre 


There was. no trading in fictitious 
forward for both Yen and Piastre, cash 
quotations’ for the former being 
$1,450—1,420 per 100,000 and_ the 
latter $955—875 per 10,000. Interests 
for change over favoured buyers were 
$10.15 per Yen 100,000 and 60 cents 


per Piastre 10,000 for the week. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.86—1.8425, and Japan 0.0143— 
0.0141. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency unit: Malaya 
0.5825, Indochina 11.50—10.30, and 
Thailand 3.62. Sales: Pesos 385,000, 
Yen 95 million, Malayan $340,000, 
Piastre 93 million, and Baht 2? million. 
The market, as a whole, was. rather 
quiet; Yen rates were hardly affected by 
the: small change of the Japanese 
official rate for Sterling from 1,008.00 
to 1,006.20, and Piastre dropped in 
value due to demand for reflow of the 
previous flights of capital having al- 
ready been satisfied. 


Chinese and Taiwan Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted nominal- 
ly $130 per million. Taiwan Bank 
notes quoted $206—201 per 1,000, and 
remittances 200—197. The market was 
quiet and there was little being traded. 


Bauk Notes Mavket 


Highest and lowest per. foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.76— 
15.72, Australia 12.21—12.20, New Zea- 


land 14.00—13.98, Egypt 14.20—14.10,. 


South Africa 15.53—15.50, India 
1.1825—1.1775, Pakistan 0.955—0.94, 
Ceylon 0.95—0.94, Burma 0.70—0.69, 
Malaya 1.84—1.838, Canada 6.05—6.08, 
Philippines 1.885—1.87, Macao 1.025, 
Switzerland 1.35, France 0.015525— 
0.1545, Indonesia 0.16—0.158, and 
Thailand 0.266—0.264. The market was 
quiet, rumour about the possibility of 
official devaluation of the Pakistan 
Rupee was spread but as the local stock 
was very small there was no effect on 
the market. | 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trade Developments 


Last week’s tocal commodity market 
retained strong demand from various 
sources but trading was limited by the 
shortage of stock of some popular items 
and retarded by the difference in price 
between buying offers and increased sell- 
ing quotations. Korea provided most 
of the business for the market; Japan 
bought more raw materials; China 
made selective purchases; Taiwan in- 
creased its procurement of _ essential 
supplies; Indonesia displayed more in- 


terest in various HK products as well 


as in imported paper and metals; Burma 
sold a few shipments of cotton to HK; 
Philippines purchased more HK manu- 
factures; Vietminh suddenly curtailed 
the short-lived brisk trade with HK; 
Thailand granted fewer import licence; 
while Singapore remained slow in its 
trade with HK. The shortage of supply 
limited the business of the otherwise 
buoyant China produce and _ metals 
markets enjoyed strong export and local 
demand. Trading in paper was_handi- 
capped by increased indents which dis- 
couraged bulk purchases. Pharmaceuti- 
cals and industrial chemicals registered 
active but small business; cotton yarn 
failed to advance despite Korean en- 
quiries; cotton piece goods firmed up 
as the result of the speculative buying 
in Japanese products; while export de- 
mand for HK manufactures remained 
strong. 


China Trade: While Mr. Pullen and 
his party discussed trade, with Commun- 


ists in Peking, the Assistant Secretary 


of the British Trade Union Congress 
defended British trade with China at 
Oakland, California, ‘We want to trade 
with everyone, but not at the price of 
enabling aggressive forces to rise. We 
are not exporting anything which the 
US is not exporting and we are not im- 
porting anything which the US is not 
importing.”” Meanwhile, shipping along 
the China coast was not too smooth. 
During the past 12 months a total of 
251 British ships were stopped or other- 
wise molested off the China coast. Tai- 
wan forces or other Nationalist irregu- 
lars were responsible for 141 of the 
incidents and Chinese Communists for 
27. It was not possible to identify who 
was responsible for the rest but it was 
believed that pirates were responsible 
for six of these incidents. Besides 
British ships Japanese, Czech and 
Polish vessels as well as ships of various 
other nationalities are now visiting 
Chinese ports. A Czech freighter re- 
cently sailed from Colombo for China 
with 5,200 tons of sheet rubber. A 
Polish vessel also carried 7,900 tons of 
sheet rubber from Colombo to China. 
The shipment of woodoil and various 
other major exports to HK was recent- 
ly curtailed by Chinese authorities in 
order to improve the prices. Export 
floor quotations are now higher and 
there are about HK$32 million worth of 
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woodoil, bristle, iron ores and other 
major exports in Canton and Hengyang” 
awaiting shipments to HK: Apart from. 
these offers and the export of various. 
produce, China also sent to HK some 
250 heads of goats. The suspension of 
advance payments by local Chinese 
banks against Letters of Guarantee 
opened by importers in China is limited 
to cases in which the bank does not. 


* know the local firm too well and/or 


when it is difficult to assess the quantity 
and impossible to assert the quality of 
the cargo exported from HK (as in the 
case of pharmaceuticals). In most 
cases the advance payments are granted 
but the percentage has been reduced 
from 80 to 40 percent of the total value 
of the shipment. The purchase of 


Japanese rayon yarn through HK was. ~ 


cancelled by China on the ground that. 
the price at 46d per pound was too 
high. China counter-offered with 44d 
per pound. China buys rayon yarn 
also from Europe. | 


Taiwan Trade: The continuous ex- 


pansion of factories in Taiwan and the. 


gradual increase in the production of 
various industries enable Taiwan to 
export more industrial products in ad- 
dition to the traditional export of sugar, 
tea, and rice. In 1952, Taiwan imported 
cotton yarn from HK but in 1953 and 
during the past 10 months Taiwan ex- 
ported cotton to HK and recently beat. 


HK in the bidding for the supply of | 


yarn to Korea. From HK, Taiwan re- 
cently bought only essential supplies 
and whenever and wherever possible 
barter trade was introduced. Taiwan 
bananas were shipped to HK against. 
imports of Japanese photographic sup- 
plies. HK dealers sent Japanese film 
negative to Taiwan at very competitive 
prices in exchange for Taiwan bananas. 
which are very profitable in the local 


market and enjoy good demand from 
Korea. 


Japan Trade: In addition to the re- 
gular purchase of China produce and 
scrap iron, Japan bought over 1,000 
bales of raw cotton from HK. Local 
mills disposed of some of their stocks. 


and ordered more indents from Pakis-. 


tan, Burma and Brazil. The Japanese 
Government recently decided to cut. 
down raw cotton allocations to manufac- 
turers to stimulate export prices by the 
curtailing of the export. During -the 
period from December to February the 
monthly import quota will not exceed 
20,000 bales. Japan also sent more 
consumer goods, metals, industrial 
chemicals and cement to HK. Japanese: 
authorities recently reported that the 
Japanese economy was improving but 
warned against any easing of ‘‘austerity’”” 
efforts. The increase in exports and 
improved balance of international pay-. 
ments in the first half of 1954 was 
attributed to the following: (1) Re- 
covery of trade among free _ nations 
with the exception of the trade with 
the US. (2) Relaxation of import re- 
strictions by sterling countries and 
large purchases of Japanese goods by 
Argentina, Brazil and Indonesia. (3) 
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Expansion of compensating trade in- 
cluding barter -and “link” trade. (4) 
Monetary stringency and the decline in 
domestic requirements while production 
continued on a high level. (5) Lower 
imports due to the tightening of import 
financing, the decline in import prices, 
and the cut in the imports of luxuries. 
But the authorities warned that Japan 
could not expect her balance of pay- 
ments to improve _ indefinitely. The 
link trade which formed the mainstay of 
export promotion will be discontinued 
gradually because it stands in the way 
of normal foreign trade. Furthermore, 
the decline in export prices was not 
accompanied by the reduction of actual 
production cost and imports will be 
increased again to replenish stocks of 
raw materials. 


Exports tc Korea: Korea finally fix- 
ed the US$-Hwan rate for the repay- 
ment in dollars of the Hwan advance to 
US forces at 310 Hwan to $1 for ad- 
vances made in September and 254 
Hwan to $1 for those made in June and 


July. The receipts of the US dollars 
from these repayments will enable 
Korean Government to continue’ the 


allocation of the balance of the $20 
million for the emergency procurement 
rehabilitation supplies. 


emergency fund ($5 million have al- 
ready been allocated) will include— 


-Yayon yarn $4 m; woollen yarn $2 m; 
cotton yarn 20’s $1 m; fibre yarn $1 m; 


industrial chemicals $1 m; pharmaceu- 
ticals $1 m; metals $1 m; aluminium 


sheets $0.2 m; red phosphorus $70,000; | 


cotton piece goods $0.5 m; cigarette 
paper $0.26 m; industrial butter $0.5 
m; vegetable oil $0.2 m; galvanized iron 
sheets $0.6 m; dyestuffs $0.1 m; window 


. glass $0.8 m; newsprint $0.8 m; wood- 


free printing $0.8 m; caustic soda $0.2 
m; soda ash $0.1 m; smook sheets $1.5 
m; cement $0.6 m; tyres and tubes 
$0.6 m. Korea’s purchase of —— 
chemicals and various other items from 
Japan will affect its procurement from 
HK but orders from Seoul still domi. 
nated the business in the local commo- 
dity market and with the continuous 
allocations of the emergency fund, trad- 
ing should improve during the next few 
weeks. Korea’s FOA procurements 
from HK will be limited to cotton piece 
goods, fishing trawlers and fertilizers. 


Indonesian Trade: Nearly 1,000 tons 
of HK manufactures and_ re-export 
gocds were shipped to Djakarta, Ser- 
marang, Surabaya and Macassar. Indo- 
nesia now has a bigger reserve of foreign 
exchange and a low stock of essential 
goods. Features of the new regulations 
announced by 
governing the barter trade included: (1) 
that cnly importers who are Indonesian 
nationals are allowed to engage in the 
barter trade; (2) that foreign ex- 
porters are permitted to participate but 
only in cooperation with Indonesian 
traders; (8) that export must precede 
import; and that (4) all such barter 
trade must be consummated by _ the 
applicant as the transfer of documents 
will not be allowed (if the applicant is 


Indonesian authorities 


unable to export, he must cooperate 
with other importers). From Singa- 
pore, Indcnesia is buying wheat flour 
and tobacco leaves. The wheat flour 
will be purchased by tenders from the 
Singapore market.- This arrangement 
has already stimulated the flow of flour 
from HK to Singapore via New Guinea. 
About 60 million rupiahs worth of 
foreign exchange was earmarked for 
tobacco leaf from Singapore. With 
Australia, Indonesia negotiated for a 
new trade agreement under’ which 
A£5.3 million worth of goods will be 
traded. Indonesia will deliver to Aus- 
tralia in a one-year period rubber, to- 
bacco, coffee, molasses, sago, tapioca, 
oilseeds, spices, tea, quinine, wood and 
turpentine. In return Australia will 
export to Indonesia food products in- 
cluding milk, pharmaceuticals, industrial 
chemicals, textile, optical and medical 
instruments, paper and live animals such 
as horses, pigs and poultry. 


Trade with Burma: HK recently 
bought 1,250 bales of raw cotton from 
Burma at 26:65d to 273d per pound cif 
HK. Shipments to Burma included old 
newspaper, felt hat, canned food, fruits, 
towel and other consumer goods. 


Trade with Thailand: Due to the 
restriction of imports in Bangkok, ship- 
ments from Hongkong to Thailand in- 
cluded only small quantities of woollen 


vests, sweaters, pullovers, woollen yarn, 


towel, and stockings. No orders were 
received for cotton yarn, piece goods, 
enamelware, and other major HK manu- 
factures. 


Trade with Philippines: More Let- 
ters of Credit arrived from Manila. 
Orders included cotton textiles, metals, 
and machinery of HK origin. Shipment 
of re-exports to the Philippines remain- 
ed slow. 


Shipments to Indochina: At the be- 
ginning of the week, Haiphong import- 
ers enquired for motor vehicles, wire- 
less equipment, machinery and_ spare 
parts, and bought cotton piece goods, 
cotton yarn, fabrics, foodstuffs and phar- 
maceuticals from HK. However, by the 
end cf the week merchants in Haiphong 


stopped buying from HK and prepared 


to liquidate their business so that they 
might move to Saigon and Pnompenh 
before Vietminh takes over the control 


cf Haiphong. On the other hand, trade — 


with Saigon increased during the last 
few days when trade authorities there 
encouraged barter imports of essential 
goods. In exchange for foodstuffs and 
HK manufactures, Saigon sent rice, rice 


bran, hide, leather, cassia lignea, feather 


and other products to HK. 


Trade with Singapore: The reported 
increase in freight rates along the 
routes to Malaya as from December 1 
appears difficult to materialise due to 


the dull conditions of the cargo move- 


ments and keen competition among 
various. shipping companies. Sailing 
schedules between Hongkong and the 
Straits ports (Singapore, Penang and 
Port Swettenham) are heavy. Apart 
from scheduled terminal steamers, most 


_ erystal, 


‘sure of heavy arrivals. 
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vessels sailing from HK to Europe and 
Indonesia call at Singapore. 


Australia: As of November 22, 
goods from Japan which are outside of 
a special Australian ‘“‘reserved list” is 
allowed freer conditions of import into 
Australia. Whether this relaxation, 
which places imports from Japan under 
the same quotas for imports from any 
other non-dollar countries, is applicable 
to similar Japanese goods from HK still 


awaits confirmation from Canberra. 


France: Merchants in France are 
negotiating with local traders to barter 
for raw silk from HK with French phar- 
maceuticals and machine tools. Mainly 
due to foreign exchange _ shortage, 
France bcught from HK only $2.6 mil- 
lion worth of raw silk during the first 
10 months this year as compared with 
$3.3- million for the corresponding 
period in 1953. 


Last. Week’s Commodity Markets 


China Produce: Due to the curtailed 
shipments from China, stocks of some 
major export items were low. With the 
strong export demand for these items,. 
prices improved considerably. China 
alsc encouraged forward bookings of 


direct shipments from China _ to 
final destinations. Woodoil and 
cassia oil led in_ gains. China 


pegged up the export floor price of 
woodoil in bulk to $124 per picul cif 
HK. Quotation in London increased to 
£150 per ton for spot cargo in bulk. 
One shipment was sold to Australia at 
£147 per ton C & F. On the local 
market wocdoil gained to $126 per ton 
in bulk ex-godown and $129 per ton in 
drums. Cassia oil in London market 
improved from 9s 3d to 9s 9d per pound 
cif and in local market to 9s 4d C & F 
London. Other items registered gains 
on the strength of good demand and 
low stock included dried chilli, menthol 
aniseed oil, peppermint oil, 
citronella oil, gallnuts, sesamum_ seed 
and hemp seed. Lack of demand eased 
coir fibre, realgar, taro chip, galangal 
and rhubarb. Japan was keen in rosin, 
talc, bitter almond, woodoil, gallnuts, 
sesamum, ramie white beans, maize and 
green peas; Indcnesia in rosin; India in 
cassia; Singapore in dried chilli, garlic, 
tea, green beans, and black beans; Tai- 
wan in green beans and black beans; 
Thailand in dried chilli and garlic; and 
Europe in aniseed oil, peppermint oil, 
citronella oil and cassia. Groundnut oil 
cf Indian origin eased under the pres- 
Swatow sent 
small shipnients of groundnut oil to 
HK. Peking recently announced the 
increase in the production of vegetable 
oils. (Early this year China imported 
groundnut oil: to relieve the shortage), 
Seagrass dropped further when large 
shipments arrived from China.. Prices 
of feathers continued to drop following 
the recent heavy sales by Thailand of 
duck feathers at. US$0.60 per pound 
e & f New York. 


Metals: Low stocks, higher indent 
prices, restrictions on imports, strong 
export and local demand retained the 
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buoyant mood and gains‘in the market. 


The shortage of stock also curtailed bulk 


transaetions and limited the turnover 
and improvement. Korea was interest- 
ed in wire rod and structural steel of 


HK and European origin; China in gal-- 


vanized iron sheet and galvanized iron 
pipe; Indonesia in structural steel and 
galvanized iron wire; Japan in scrap 
iron while local industry provided un- 
abated demand for mild steel plate, gal- 
vanized iron sheet, -aluminium _ sheet, 
black plate, black plate waste waste, tin 
plate, tinplate waste waste, ungalvanized 
iron pipe, structural steel and galvanized 
iron wire. 3 


Paper: Strong export demand was 
handicapped by high indents’ which 
forced local dealers to increase quota- 
tions and discouraged bulk purchases. 
Items which registered gains included 


M.G. sulphite, M.G. _ ribbed 
kraft, art printing, newsprint’ in 
reels, poster paper, cellophane, straw 


board and duplex board. Korea bought 
M.G. white sulphite, unglazed _ kraft, 
newsprint in reels and woodfree print- 
ing; Taiwan procured M.G. pure and 
white sulphite, art printing, cellophane, 
glassine and manifold; Thailand pur- 
chased M.G. ribbed kraft, flint, glassine 
and manifold, Indonesia was interested 
in M,G. white and pure sulphite, art 


printing and glassine while local indus- | 


try provided strong demand for art 
printing, woodfree printing, poster 
paper, cellophane, bond, straw board. and 
duplex board. | 


Pharmaceuticals: Small orders were 
active and prices of popular items were 
steady. Korea was interested in atebrin 
tablets, PAS powder and atophanyl am- 
poule; China in atebrin powder, phena- 
cetin powder, sodium _§ salicylate, PAS 
powder, sulphanilamide powders, 
dihydro-streptomycin and salicylic acid; 
Taiwan in aspirin powder, iodine resub- 
limed, potassium iodide, quinine ethy]l- 


carbonate, saccharum lactose, santonin 
erystal, calci-ostelin and ephedrine 
hydrochloride. 


Industrial Chemicals: Only selective 
purchases were registered with Korea 
buying tanning extract, caustic soda 
and stearic acid; China purchasing gum 
arabic, petrolatum sodium _per- 
borate; Taiwan procuring potassium 
carbonate and Indonesia ordering caus- 
tic soda. Prices in general remained 
firm. 

Hongkong Manufactures: HK indus- 
trial products are drawing better and 
better demand from overseas markets 
with electric flashlight, enamelware and 
paint leading in popularity. Electric 
flashlight attracted orders from Britain, 
South America, Africa, India and Paki- 
stan. Export of this item in October 
($4.5 m) was the highest during the 
first 10 months in 1954 which totalled 
$36.8 million. The figure for the cor- 
responding period last year was only 
$6.9 million. The export of enamel- 
ware during the first 10 months this 
vear reached $48.6 million as compared 
with $35.6 million for last year. The 
substantial improvement was attributed 
to larger purchase from East and West 


35,000 tons. 


Africa. Paint attracted strong demand 
from Thailand, India, Pakistan and 
Southeast Asia. Export of paint during 
the Jan.-Oct. period this year totalled 
$7.4 million representing an increase 
of $0.5 million over that for the same 
period of last year. Ready made lounge 
suits and custom-made suits were ship- 
ped from HK to Okinawa, Guam, Japan, 
Central and South America. _ British 
materials were used for first class suits 
while Italian, Australian and Japanese 
materials were used for cheaper grades. 
The approaching Christmas and New 
Year holidays stimulated both the pro- 
duction and the sales of plastic goods. 
Ceylon, Burma and Africa ordered 
plastic combs, soap boxes and toys. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: 
enquiries from Korea, trading in cotton 
yarn remained quiet with local demand 
keeping prices firm. The tender for the 
supply of cotton yarn called by Korea 


-will be opened next. month and may 


improve the market. Japan’s possible 
curtailment of production encouraged 
speculators to hoard Japanese grey 
sheetings. Prices of piece goods in 
general remained firm. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: Prices of rice 


registered a general decline as more 
government rice was sold and more 
commercial rice arrived from Thailand 
and Indochina. The Government select- 
ed and approved 29 local firms as the 
Colony’s registered rice importers to 
share in the import and holding of re- 
serve stocks of rice as from January 1, 
1955. The minimum reserve will be 


export demand but trading still lacked 
volume. Prices of flour failed to im- 
prove due to the pressure of incoming 
supplies. Prices of sugar declined 
under the weight of new arrivals from 
Japan and Taiwan as well as due to the 
low offers from East Europe. Decem- 
ber shipment of Czech granulated sugar 
was quoted at $38.80 per picul 
ship. Taikoo granulated declined to 
$41.80 per picul ex-godown. 


Cement: Strong local demand kept 
cement steady despite heavy arrivals 


from Japan. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET - 


There was some light scale _ profit- 
taking earlier in the 
from the sharp rise in Banks to $1,890 
and the rise in Wharves, there were 
only slight fluctuations in prices of 
popular shares. Remittances from 
overseas to the Colony tapered off and 
buyers were more selective. If trade 
improves between HK and _ China, 
Wharves are bound to rise further. 
Banks climbed up on the better rates 
prevailing in London. Electrics  an- 
nounced that they intend to offer, with 
shareholders’ approval, $3 million to 
their Agents for the relinquishment 


Despite 


The wheat flour market 
showed some improvement with better 


undertone throughout’ the 


week. Apart” 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


of the agency agreement. The shares 
rose about 75 cents on the strength of 
the announcement. Lights held up 
well, as were Yaumatis and Telephones. 
Due probably to labour trouble, Frams 
slipped back very slightly. Cements 
fell back to $35, and buyers 
$344 at the end of the week. Dairy 
Farms’ at $26.90 remained steady. 
Wheelocks were a little easier. Their 
balance sheet shows a profit of $3.7 
million for the year to which is added 
a balance of $2.4 million brought for- 
ward from last year. Dividends plus 
bonus take up $3 million, leaving $3.1 
million to be carried forward. Docks, 
and Providents were’ steady. Lands 
633, were 50 cents better and Hum- 
phreys were up about 40. cents. 
Amalgamated Rubber had a busy day 
on Monday when 125,000 shares 
changed hands and remained steady 
at the end of the week. Trusts were 
slightly higher (up from $1.80 to 
$1.875). 

Last week’s market developments— 
Monday: Apart from some activity in 
Electrics, Hotels and in the rubber 
section, Amalgamated, the market was 
dull and featureless. Price changes 
either way were _ insignificant 
except for the issues mentioned, trad- 
ing was on a light scale. The under- 
tone at the close was’. barely steady. 
The turnover was smaller and amount- 
ed to $925,000. Tuesday: Electrics 
were again in demand and advanced to 
$363 on the news that the Company 
proposed to offer $3 million com- 
pensation to their Agents upon relin- 
quishing the appointment. In. late 
dealings, the shares eased fractionally 
on profit-taking. Elsewhere trading 
was on a moderate scale and losses 


were only fractional. The heavy stocks. 


to firm with H.K. 
transacted at $1,890. The 
day was 
quietly steady and the’ turnover just 
exceeded $1,000,000. Wednesday: 
There was a fair amount of activity 
during the morning session. The big- 
gest share of the business was absorbed 
by Hongkong Electrics, Dairy Farms 
and Hongkong Banks. Elsewhere deal- 
ings were on a lesser scale. The 
market at noon closed fairly steady 
with a turnover of approximately 
$700,000. Thursday: Market’ condi- 
tions were quiet throughout yesterday 
with little variation in prices. In early 


remained steady 
Banks 


dealings, Trams were easy,but recover-° 


ed quickly as buyers reappeared. Land 
shares and Utilities remained steady 
whilst Wharves, Docks and Cements 
were firmer and made fractional gains. 
The general undertone appeared to be 
steadier. The turnover for the day 
was close on $1,000,000. Friday: The 
market was moderately active with a 
fair volume of business passing, but 
there was no special feature to cause 
any material change in rates. The 
undertone quite steady. 
Secretaries for Yangtsze Finance an- 
nounced that at the close .of business on 
November 26, the shares had a statis- 
tical value of $7.43. Turnover for the 


day amcunted to $1,210,000. 
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December 2, 1954 


HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


During 1953 the Board of HK Elec- 
tric Co. discussed the question of the 
Agreement under which Gibb, Living- 
ston & Co., Ltd. were appointed General 
Agents of the Company. Gibb, Living- 


- ston & Company were largely instru- 


mental in the formation of the Electric 
Company and were responsible for the 
purchase of the land for the first 
Generating Station in Wanchai before 
the Company was actually formed in 
1889. From the date of incorporation 
—24th January 1889—the Agents were 
responsible for the whole of the Office 
work and the financing of the Com- 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that an 
_ Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the Members of the Company will 
be held at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 4th floor, P. & O. 
Building, on Thursday, the 23rd 
day of December 1954 at 11 a.m. 
for the purpose of considering 
and if thought fit passing the 
following Resolution as an Or- | 
dinary Resolution :— 


That it is desirable that 
the agency agreement en- 
tered into with Messrs. Gibb, 
Livingston & . Company, 
Limited dated 13th Novem- 
ber, 1947 be terminated and 
the Board of Directors of 
The Hongkong Electric 
Company, Limited be and are 
hereby authorised to offer 
the sum of $3,000,000.00 as 
compensation to the said 
Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & 
Company, Limited in con- 
sideration of the total aban- 
donment of all the contrac- 
tual rights under the agree- 
ment dated 13th November, 
1947, and that if the offer be 
accepted, the Board of 
Directors of The Hongkong 
Electric Company, Limited 
be authorised to enter into a 
Deed of Cessation with 
Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & 
Company, Limited giving 
- effect to the said arrange- 
ments for the termination of 


: the Agency. 
By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 
W. STOKER 


General Manager. 
Hong Kong, | 
Tuesday, 23rd November, 1954. 


~~ 


pany up to the year 1911. From 1912 
the Electric Company engaged and paid 
its own clerical and secretarial staff. 
Since that date Gibb, Livingston & Co., 
Ltd. have given direction together with 
the Board on the policy of the Com- 
pany. Under the Agreement of ap- 
pointment as Agents Gibb, Livingston 
& Co., Ltd. receive as remuneration 
23% on the net profits of the Company 
before applying annual depreciation on 
assets. 
annual payment to the Agents in pre- 
war years was $90,298. - For the first 
post-war year (1946) their remunera- 
tion was $92,676 and with the rehabili- 
tation and further expansion of the 
Undertaking this gradually _in- 
creased to an amount of $405,724 for 
the year 1953. 


The Directors have the highest regard 


for the manner in which the Agents 


have directed the Company’s interests in 
the past but they feel that the time 
has come when commission paid much 
exceeds the value of the services ren- 
dered particularly as the business con- 


tinues to expand and future payments 


are likely to be higher than at present. 
Accordingly, early in 1954, Gibb, Living- 
ston & Co., Ltd. were approached to 
ascertain if they would be agreeable to 
relinquish their appointment if, satis- 
factory terms of compensation could 
be agreed. On receiving an affirmative 
answer the General Manager was direct- 
ed to work out a basis of compensa- 
ticn. In considering the basis of com- 
pensation the view was taken that if 
an annual sum of approximately half 
the commission paid in 1953 ($405,724) 


could be assured, then a settlement on 


these terms would not be unreasonable. 
The Board of Directors therefore de- 
cided to make an offer of 100,000 fully 
paid shares in exchange for the relin- 
quishment of the rights 
Agency Agreement as the anticipated 
income from the shares based on the 
last dividend would be $220,000. In 
addition to this the Agents by reason 
of the shareholding would acquire a 
1/36th share of the undivided profits 
of the Company which on the Balance 
Sheet at 31st December 1953 com- 
prise :— 


Undivided Profits carried forward | 236,561 
$10,736,561 


—the portion of the undivided profits 
attaching to the shareholding would 
therefore approximate three lakhs. 


Professional cpinion was sought as 
to the reasonableness or otherwise of 
the offer and Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Company reported :—“We are, there- 
fore, of the opinion that the suggestion 


made to issue 100,000 shares to the 


Agents for compensation for loss of 
office would be a beneficial arrangement 
as far as the present shareholders are 
concerned.”’ 


It was later decided to put the case 
befcre the Commissioner cf Inland 


Revenue so that the tax position couid 


Under these terms the highest > 


under the 
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be clarified. In addition, opinions were 
sought from two tax authorities, one 
in Britain and one in Australia, and 
these were given to the Commissioner 
together with the’ relevant details. 
After some discussion it was found 
that a cash payment would qualify for 
a tax allowance and also the payment 
would not be taxable in the hands of 
the recipient. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it was deemed advisable to 
make a cash offer of $3,000,000 for 
the relinquishment of the Agreement. 
This, of course, would be allowed as a 
charge in the Accounts of the Company 
and would be subject to Corporation 
Profits Tax allowance at 123% so that 
the net result would be, so far as the 
Company’s finance is concerned, a net 
outlay of $2,625,000 and in addition 
the Shareholders’ undistributed profits 
would remain intact. | 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


If such a reminder was needed, the 
dependence of confidence on a firm 
rubber market was exemplified this 
week when the commodity shed 3 cents 
in two days and checked the recent 
general upward trend in Industrials 
bringing out a crop of profit-takers. 
Some of these offerings were not ab- 
sorbed when Rubber’ recovered its 
losses on Friday. Keen selective buy- 
ing, initiated by outport demand 
brought gains to a number of Tins, but 
Rubbers continued to be most difficult 
to deal in and contributed little to the 
business of the week. Overall the 
volume of trading was well down from 
that enjoyed in the first fortnight of 
November. Exceptional among Indus- 
trials were Malayan Breweries bid for 
at $3.95 on Friday, Malayan Collieries 
done at 60 cents, Straits Traders a turn 
higher and Robinson Ords., wanted at 
$2.05. -Sellers predominated in Gam- 
mon Malaya, Metal Box and Wearne 
Brothers. Features in the Tin section 
included Batu Selangor unwanted 
around 50 cents until Wednesday when 
the market was cleared of offerings and 
closed the week with buyers on every 
side, Petaling which put on 10 cents 
and Taiping which advanced 25 cents 
on a 20% £4dividend announcement. 
Rawang Tinfields continued their up- 
ward trend, also Austral Amalgamated, 
Katu and Larut. Among Sterlings 
Pengkalen were well absorbed. Puket 
advanced to 2/8 and Ayer Hitam were 
bid for up to 31/-. General interest 
in Rubbers evaporated with the mid 
week fall in the commodity and was 
not restored with the recovery. How- 
ever there were’ unsatisfied buyers 
throughout in the market for Borelli 


and Lunas while several parcels of the 


floriner Aberfoyle went to London. 
In the Loan market a little more paper 
came on offer and was readily ab- 
sorbed. 
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Business done 13th—19th November 1954. 
Industrials:—-Alexandra Brick Prefs. $2.05, 
Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 27/9, Fraser 


& Neave Ords. $1.95 to $1.97%, Gammons $3.50, 
Hammers $3.15, Harper Gilfillan & Co. Ords. 
$1.00, Hongkong Bank (Colonial) $965, Hong- 
kong Bank (London) £104-7/8. Wm. Jacks & Co. 
$1.571%4, Malayan’ Breweries $3.85, Malayan 
Cement $1.43 and $1.44, Metal Box $1.421%4 to 
$1.3814, Robinson Ords. $2.05, Sime Darby 
$2.07%, ed. and $2.05 xd, Singapore Cold 
Storage $1.85, Straits Traders $24.35 to $24.60, 
Straits Steamship $17.10 and $17.25, Union 
Insurance of Canton $493, United Engineers 


Ords. $13.10 to $13.15, Wearne Bros., $2.82% 
and $2.85. 
Tins:—-Batu Selangor 50 cts. to 54 ets., Kuchais 


$1.92, Petaling $3.30 to $3.42%, Rantau $2.20 
and $2.21 cum. div. Taiping Con. $1.67% and 
$1.721%, Ulu Klang 41 cts, Austral Amal. 14/9 
to 15/6, Kampong Kamunting 6/9, Larut 13/7% 
to 14/-, Lower Perak 13/9 and 13/10%, Pun- 
gahs 8/9, 9/- and 9/3, Rawang Tin 10/3 to 
11/3, Kamunting 8/3, Pengkalen Ords. 9/6 and 
9/10%, Buket 2/7, Siamese Tin 6/10% and OM. 
Southern Malayan Tin 265/-. 


Rubbers:—Aberfoyle Rubber Estates 
Bukit Sembawang 3/3, Glenealy 89 cts, 
Malay 1/8, Nyalas 52 cts, 
5/1144, Tapah $1.3314, 
Serdang 1/2. 


Overseas Investments:—British:—British Bor- 
neo Pets, 33/6, Bank of New South Wales 
(London Reg.) £32 sterling ex. div. Budla Beta 
Tea 29/3, Cow & Gate 2/10, Oriental Telephones 
97/-, Standard Motors: 7/7%. 


Australian:—Northern Hercules A3/3, 
-Search A22/2, Peko A8/6 and A8/8. 


1/5, 
Kepong 
Sabrang Rubber 
Tenom Rubber 1/3, United 


Oil 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the weeks ended :— 


October 30, 1954: 


Pan-Asia News Agency Limited—Proprietors 
and publishers of newspapers, journals, maga- 
zines; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Subscribers— 
Norman Soong, 415, International Hotel, Kow- 
loon, Journalist; James Templer Prior, Tat 
Koon, Taipo Road, Shatin, Kowloon, Solicitor. 


Nam Wah Preserved Ginger Company Limited 
—~-Merchants and manufacturers of preserved 
ginger; Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, No. 38, Bedford Road, Taikoktsui, Kow- 
loon: Subscribers—Robert Der, 117, Argyle 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Ng Chung Kwan, 
171, Sai Yee Street, Kowloon, Merchant; To Mui, 
229, Portland Street, Kowloon, Married Woman ; 
Tong Cheong, 145, Dianphus Road, Yau Yat 
Chuen, Boundary Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 

Man Ying Company Limited—Printers, 
gravers, publishers; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, No. 78, Des Voeux Road 
Central, Victoria; Subscribers—-Wong Foot Nam, 
58, Chatham Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Kwan 
King Lun, 12, Kwong Yuen Street West, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


November. 6, 1954: 


Yue Hua Lumber & Sisieiecntal Company 
Limited—Export and import merchants; Nominal 
Capital, $300,000; Registered Office, No. 1, 
Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—P. A. L. Vine, Hongkong, Solicitor; Raymond 
E. Moore, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor. 


Tai Hing Hong Company, Limited—To invest 
in land; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, No. 69, Jervois Street, Hongkong ; 
Subscribers—Tse Ling, 17, North Street, Macao, 
Merchant; Chau Sing, 91, Yu Chau _ Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Kowloon Tung Shing Goldsmiths and Jewellery 
Limited—Goldsmiths, silversmiths ; Nominal 
Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, No. 146, 
Castle Peak Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—Lam 


en- 


Shui-yuen, 123, Lockhart Road, Hongkong, Mer- 


chant; Yeung Shui-ming, 146, Castle Peak Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 

Tsun Wing Poultry Farm Limited—Business 
of farming, livestock and poultry breeding; 
Nominal. Capital, $250,000; Registered Office, 
Room 511, No. 9, Ice House Street, Hongkong ; 
Subscribers—Chan Wai Chuen, 83, Sing Wo 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Lau Yuet Por, Tsun 
Wing Poultry Farm, Tai Po, Merchant. 

Kam Wah Restaurant Company, Limited— 
Keepers of cafe, restaurant; Nominal Capital, 
$150,000; Registered Office, No. 2, Queen’s Road 
West, Hongkong; Subscribers—Poon Chik Sang, 
69C, Pokfulum Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Chik 
Yui Po, 129, Third Street, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Poon Kwok Kuen, 32, Java Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Far Eastern Prospecting and Development 
Corporation Limited—To invest in land, mines; 


EASTERN 


ECONOMIC Review 


Nominal Capital, $1,000,000 ; Subscribers—John 
Louis Marden, 457, The Peak, Hongkong, Com- 
pany Director; William George Easton Lanna- 
man, 107, The Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Ac- 
countant. 


H. T. Chang, Limited—Manufacturers of and 
dealers in textiles; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; 
Registered Office, No. 8, Headland Road, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Hung-Ting Chang, 3, Head- 
land Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Tai Ling Chou, 
121, Argyle Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Eu Properties (Hongkong) Limited—To under- 
take or direct the management of property; 
Nominal Capital, $1,113,056 ; Subscribers— 
William Keng-Yuet Eu, 19, Repulse Bay Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Eu Keng Hong, 25, Re- 
pulse Bay Road, Hongkong, Merchant; D. Black, 
168, The Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Accoun- 
tant. 


November 13, 1954: 


Pilset Investments Limited—To acquire and hold 
shares, stocks, debentures; Nominal Capital, 
$1,500,000; Registered Office, Queen’s Building, 
Hongkong, c/o Messrs. Lo and Lo; Subscribers 
—Kenneth Lo, Lo and Lo, Queen’s Building, 
Hongkong, Solicitor; Lui Kwai Fan, Lo and Lo 
Queen’s Building, Hongkong, Clerk. 


The Sinclair Button Company,  Limited-— 
Buttons and garment fasteners; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank Building, Nathan Road, Mong- 
kok, Kowloon; Subscribers—James Alfred Sin- 
clair, 12, Grampian Road, Kowloon, Merchant ; 
Wu Shien Liang, 355, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Married Woman; Kohr Tsai Chun, 288, Temple 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
for and on behalf of The Far Eastern 
Economic Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 
Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Econontic Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
‘by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, 
C. 

ok * * 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Overseas 
$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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(Continued from Page 729) 


By-products of Farms, Factories 


The snasihhe utilization of different by-products of the 
farms, local manufacturing plants, slaughterhouses and 
laboratories for poultry and livestock feed ingredients will 
be explored by the bureau of animal industry. There are 
quite a number of sources of these by-products which could 


be utilized to advantage and, incidentally, give additional 
income to both farmers and manufacturers. 


(By-products such as copra meal, copra cake powder, 


lumbang meal from the manufacture of oil for paints, corn — 


gluten feeds from corn starch manufacture, soya bean meal 
from the preparation of Soyalac dried brewers’ grain spent 
(bagasse) and fermentation solubles from the manufac- 
ture of alcohol from molasses). Ramie and cassava leaf 
meals are also good substitutes for alfalfa leaf meal which 
of late has given way to ipil-ipil leaf meal. Cottonseed 
meal and kapok seed meal are good sources of plant protein. 
Among other good sources of poultry and livestock feed 
ingredients are seaweeds, corn cobs, sunflower seeds, star- 
fish, 
researches and experiments are conducted to determine 
their feeding value and required levels, these by-products 
will simply go to waste or else used in quantities detri- 
mental to poultry livestock. In view of this, the bureau 


small crabs, snails, sea leeches, and even rats. Unless 


of animal industry will undertake researches and experi- 
ments along these lines to determine the best levels. 


Protein Fcod Yeast 
Steps for spearheading the production of high-protein 


food yeast and propagating it as a household industry in 


the rural areas are being taken. A fast and efficient process 
of producing a high-protein yielding good yeast, either in 
dehydrated form or in moist form, from sugar molasses 
and a fast multiplying organism, was developed at the re- 
search laboratories of the Institute of Science and Tech- 
ncelogy. The yeast produced by the I.S.T. process contains 
as high as 52.8 per cent protein, higher than the protein- 
content of meat or fish sold in the market, and has been 
computed to be about 50 per cent cheaper, hence, an excel- 
lent substitute for meat for the masses, particularly in 
times of emergency. This will augment the lack of protein 
in the diet of the rural population. The arrangement calls 


for the financing and development of the yeast project as 


a household industry, aimed at utilizing local materials and 
small-scale, locally designed equipment so that rural families 
can produce cheaply their own protein-yeast food require- 
ments. This household scale will be undertaken by the 
Institute of Nutrition, while the Institute of Science is 


expected to implement the bigger, commercial scale aspect 


to start with a pilot demonstration plant once funds for 
the I.S.T. project are made available. 
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‘NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. Worldwide coverage. 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. al 
Established 1863. 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  38,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. | IMPORT FYPOPT 
AGEN 
Branches :— 
| THE EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— Lombok:— pay 
UEENS BUILDING. FLOOR. HONGK NG. 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan TELS. 34113-34114, ° 
Java:— Japan:— | Branches 
: Telok Betong London, Saigon Santo 
D | 
jakarta Tokio Hamburg, - Manila, Recife, 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe Paris, _ Cebu, Joinville, 
noe Borneo:— aes Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, 
andung sa Madras, Davao, Asuncion, 

Mal (Sub-Agency) Bombay, ‘Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
Pontianak Calcutta, Tokyo, | Durban, 
Probolinggo Singapore. | Cape own, 

| Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 
Semarang Celebes:— Singapore, Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, 
| | Kuala Lumpur, San Francisco, Salisbury, 
Surabaya Makassar Bangkok Malacca, New York, Mombasa, 
Seramban, Portland Nairobi, 
Representatives in London and New York. | ’ ’ 
Correspondents throughout the world. Klang, — Vancouver, Kampala, 
Banking business of every kind transacted. Penang, Toronto, Kisumu, 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
e 
Montreal and Vancouver. Penle, Sekondi, 
is Katee Other territories covered through 
Manager. Agents and Associated Companies. 
SRANY 


WHEELOCK MARDEN 


| 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


ANCE 
HIPPHIN G 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


ow 
; 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


a] Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI”/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


It doubles your choice of service 
to Europe! Choose from either 
| de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
the same big Super-6 Clipper’ 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 
Superb meals, bar service, vintage wines, cour- 
teous cabin attendants, 


4 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. 


Now on Super-6 ee LE to Beirut, Rome and Paris. 
On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila, 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Merks, Pan Americen Vorid Airways, Ina. 


PAN AMERICAN 


#. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 


war 


Dec 


TRAVEL SHIP | 
| 
G 
| 
f/ 
4 
| \—4 
Pan American World Airways, 


; | HONG KONG MANILA 
| TOKYO NEW YORK 
|| YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE ‘CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 
* Business temporarily suspended. 
72, ine. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Fo Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
<< Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, — 
Kenya. 
ste Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


BRANCHES: 


i 


P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 
FAR EAST MERCHANTS 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 


HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 


The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
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A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
MS. “SALLY ... Dec. 2 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... .... Dec. 17 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” ... .. oe Jan. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS “LEXA MABRSE**® Dec. 2 
M.S. “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... Dec. 4 
M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK” .... .... Dec. 15 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... “Dee 7 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Jan. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... :... Dee. 5 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Dec. 28 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... Dec. 16 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: | 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office | 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


HONG KONG 


THE 


EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 


Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: 


“R YMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
JAPAN: | Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama. 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 
Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON | 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
_ Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
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